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BUSINESS NOTICES 


Vogue is issued weekly on. Thursdays. 

Head office, 154 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

Cable Address: ** Vogue, New York.” 

London: Arthur Ackerman, 191 Regent Street. 

Paris: Em. Terquem, 19 Rue Scribe. 

Subscription for the United States, Canada and 
Mexico, Four dollars a year in advance, postage free. 
For foreign countries in the postal union, five dollars 
a year, postage free. Remit by check, draft or postal 
ar express money order. Other remittances at send- 
er's risk. Single copies ten cents. — ; 

Manuscripts must be accompanied with postage 
for their return if found unavailable. Vogue assumes 
no responsibility for unsolicited manuscripts except 
to accord them courteous attention and ordinary care. 

Wrapper Dates.—The date printed on the wrapper 
of each copy denotes the time when the subscription 
expires. 5 

Change of address.—The address of subscribers 
will be changed as often as desired. In ordering a 
change of address both the old and the new address 
must be given. Two weeks’ notice to be given. — 
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fice. Readers who are unable to purchase Vogue at 
‘any news-stand or on any railroad train or steamboat 
will confer a favor by promptly reporting the fact. 
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States, Canada, Mexico, Alaska and 
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Britain, Continental Europe, India, South 
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Galveston, N. S. Sabell. 
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Jacksonville, Jas. Douglas. 
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Los Angeles, Whedon & Little Co, 
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Portland, J. F. Handley & Co. 
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Readers not finding Vogue on sale at any 
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please communicate with the Head Office, 
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SCHOOLS 


DisTRICT OF COLUMBIA, Washington. 
Chevy Chase French and English School 
tor Girls. Suburb of Washington. French the 
language of the house. Principal, Mile. M. Bov- 
LIGNY, Assistant Principal, Miss C. PETTIGREW, 
P, QO, Station E, Washington, D. C. 


Society , e ° . 
The Tarantella in Sorrento . 
Seen on the Stage 


Social Essay—The Spirit of Caste . ; ; ; 


Haphazard Jottings ; ; 
The Darkened Picture—fiction 


194 
195 


Glimpses ‘ ‘ ; ‘ 202 
Water Lilies—sketch . ° 203 
Mrs. Herkomer’s Traps—fiction 203 
The Costume Problem in Japan . ; ‘ : - 204 
The Buyers of French Millinery . , , 206 
What She Wears , ‘ 206 
The Art Interest . ‘ : ; ‘ . 208 
Lean Purse Tales , ; v 
Description of Figures . ; ‘ Vv 
O Fairest, Sweetest Springtime—song ° ‘ , v 
Answers to Correspondents j ‘ vi 
Cooperative Housekeeping : vi 

. ° . vl 


As Seen by Him . , ? 





PERSONAL SERVICES 





SHOPPING BY MAIL. Mrs. M, K. Zust, 
100 West 94th St., New York City. All orders 
executed promptly by a person of experience, having 
a large list of New York City and out of town 
patrons, Circulars sent on request, 





ROBES AND GOWNS 


SMITH & DILLON 
ROBES ET MANTEAUX 
7 West 45th Street 





MLLE,. ZAUN 
GOWNS 
56 West 26th Street 


MADAME CLOSE 
GOWNS 


343 West 23d Street. Formerly 156 Madison Ave, 





ROLLEN 
GOWNS 
161 West 34th Street 





MISS CANEY 
GOWNS 
46 West 36th Street 





MOLLIE O'HARA 
DESIGNER AND IMPORTER OF ROBES 
359 Lexington Avenue, New York 
Also Bar Harbor 





PAULINE 
ROBES— IMPORTER—MILLINERY 
7%&% Fifth Avenue, New York 
Mourning Department in Connection 





FR ANCES MOWBRAY HUMES 
TAILOR SUITS, CAPES, COATS, BICYCLE SUITS, ETC. 
ENTIRE TROUSSEAUX PREPARED 
GOWNS 
39 West 32nd Street 





STADLER & FALK 
MAKERS OF HIGH-CLASS GARMENTS FOR LADIES 
AND GENTLEMEN 
535 Fifth Avenne, New York, near 44th Street 


FULLENCAMP & CO, 
IMPORTING TAILORS 
324 Fifth Avenue, between 32nd and 33d Streets 
New York 











BIRTHS 


Marlborough.—18 Sept., a son to the 
Duchess of Marlborough, at Spencer House, 
London. 


DIED 


Howland.—At Fort Washington, New 
York City, 16 Sept., Mary Grafton, wife of 
Gardiner G. Howland. 

Ireland.—16 Sept., at Prospect Park 
Hotel, Catskill, N. Y., Robert Ireland, son 
of the late William B. Ireland, of 35 Wash- 
ington Square, New York City, in the 60th 
year of his age. 


WEDDINGS TO COME 


Barnewall-Eldridge. — Mr. Morris 
Rutgers Barnewell, and Miss Louie Douglas 
Eldridge, daughter of Mrs. J. H. Eldridge, 
will be married in All Saints’ Chapel, New- 
port, on Tue., 28 Sept. 

McAlpin-Martin.— Mr. Benjamin Mc- 
Alpin, and Miss Alice Townsend Martin, 
daughter of Mr. Henry Townsend Martin, 
will be married in St. Peter’s Protestant 
Episcopal Church, Albany, at noon on 
Wea., 10 Nov. 


INTIMATIONS 


Brewster.—The funeral services of the 
late Mr. Benjamin Brewster were held at his 
country home, Scrooby, Cazenovia, N. Y. 
on Tue.,7 Sept. The pall bearers were Mr. 
John D. Rockefeller, Mr. H. H. Rogers, 
of New York; Mr. R. R. Cable, President 
Chicago R. I. P. R. R. Co.; Mr. H. H. 
Porter, of Chicago; Mr, R. P. Flower, 
Mr, Charles S. Fairchild, of New York ; 
Mr. Walter Jennings, of New York; Mr. 
Charles A. Peabody, of New York ; Mr. C, 
A, Griscom, President American S. S. Co.; 
Mr. William Burr, of Cazenovia; Mr. H. 
W. Curtis, of Cazenovia, 


Burden.—Mr. and Mrs. I. Townsend 
Burden will spend part of October at Virginia 
Hot Springs. 


Bailey.—Mrs. J. Muhlenberg Bailey, 
who has spent the summer in Southampton, 
L. 1., will spend October in the Adirondacks 
and White Mountains. 

Bagby.—Mr. Albert Morris Bagby will 
hold his musicale mornings this winter as 
usual. 

Chauncey,— Mrs. Samuel Sloane Chaun- 


cey is spending the autumn at her country 
home, at Bernardsville. : 

Hitchcock.—Mr. and Mrs. Thomas 
Hitchcock, Jr., are at their country place at 
Westbury, L. I. 

Havemeyer.—Mrs. Theodore A. Have 
meyer will spend October at her farm, 
Mahwah, N. J. 

Hadden.—Mrs. J. Alexander Hadden 
will spend October at Virginia Hot Springs, 

Morgan.—Mr. and Mrs. 1 Pierpont 
Morgan will spend several weeks at Hot 
Springs, Va. 

Patton.—Mr. and Mrs. Thomas G. 
Patton will spend part of October at Hot 
Springs, Va. 

Ripley.—Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Dillon 
Ripley are occupying their country house near 
the Meadowbrook Club at Hempstead, L. |, 

Sinclair.—Col. Charles A. Sinclair and 
family will spend October at Newcastle, N. H. 

Wilmerding.—7he afternoon Tea Room 
on Fifth Avenue managed by Miss Wilmer- 
ding and Mrs. Lowry will open for the season 
about 1 Oct. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Lenox.—The principal event of last week 
at Lenox was the floral tub parade. There 
were twenty-five traps in the parade, which 
was led by Cap. John S. Barnes assisted by 
Mr. J. Sanford Barnes, Mr. Edward Davis, 
Mr. William Sloane, Mr. Anson Phelps 
Stokes, Jr., and Mr. David I. Dana. Among 
the women who took part were: Miss Edith 
Barnes, Miss Higginson, Miss Perkins, Miss 
Edith Lebourgois, Miss Maude Curtiss, Miss 
Tina’ Winthrop, Mrs. Myles Standish, Mrs, 
Francis Burrall Hoffman, Miss Devereaux, 
Miss Mary Stillman, Miss Mildred Stokes, 
Miss Evelyn Sloane, Miss Emily Rodgers, 
Miss Marion Whittaker, Miss Leila Sloane, 
Miss Kernochan, Miss Redfield, Miss Nellie 
Barnes, Miss Marion Haven, Miss Kate Cary, 
Miss Meta Mackay, Miss Carolyn Stokes, 
Miss Helen Stokes, Miss Charlotte Barnes, 
Miss Emily Biddle, Miss Alice Duer, Miss 
Emily Sloane, Miss Westinghouse. 

Mr. and Mrs, John Sloane gave a dinner 
of fifty-two covers on Sat., in honor of their 
son and daughter, and their guests Miss 
Marion Whitaker, Miss Rogers, Mr. John 
Rogers, and Mr. Alexander Cochran. 

Mrs. Anson Phelps Stokes gave a musicale, 
followed by a dance, on 17 Sept. 

Mrs. Myles Standish gave a large dinner 
last week at the Bishop cottage. 

Newport.—A dinner and dance was 
given last week by Mr. and Mrs. Anthony 
J. Drexel on board their yacht, Margarita. 
Among the guests present were Mr. and 
Mrs. Elisha Dyer, Jr., Mr. and Mrs. John 
R. Drexel, Mr. and Mrs, J. J. Wysong, 
Mrs, Stuyvesant Fish, Mr. and Mrs. Loril- 
lard Spencer, Miss Livingston, Miss Tiffany, 
Mr. and Mrs. Burden, Miss Burden, Miss 
Winthrop, Mr. Lispenard Stewart, Miss Van 
Alen and Mr, James J. Van Alen. 

Mrs. C. N. Beach gave a dinner at her 
villa last week in honor of His Excellency 
Gov.-Gen. Barker, Miss Barker and Lieut. 
Platt. 

Dinners were also given last week by Mrs. 
William Astor, Mr. Chauncy Depew, Mrs. 
Wm. Watts Sherman, Mrs, Stuyvesant Fish, 
Mrs. H. Mortimer Brooks, Mrs. Thomas 
Hitchcock and Mrs. John J. Wysong. 


EXHIBITIONS 


National Academy of Design.— The 
sixteenth autumn exhibition of paintings 
opens on Monday, 22 Nov., and closes Sat- 
urday, 18 Dec. 

National Horse Show.—The annual 
horse show opens at the Madison Square 
Garden, Monday, 15 Nov., and closes Sat- 
urday, 20 Nov. 


GOLF 


Chicago Golf Club.—14 Sept. The 
eight best scores of the players who qualified 
for the amateur championships were as follows: 


C. B. MacDonald, Chicago Golf Club— 
6 


Out... ..6 § . § 44 4-4 
ae 35 § 646 § § 5—44—88 
Out at 34639 6702S. 
Mi scdas -366465 65 4 § 4-42-8114 
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H, J. Whigham, Onwentsia Golf Club— 

Out.....-5 65 647 5 4 4-46 

i... «aaa 345646 5 4 5—42-88 

t..s008 63465 6 § 4 3-42 

In..... 5 $ $6 § § © § 5=47-89—177 
A. H. Fenn, Palmeth Golf Club— 

Out.....6 6 4666 5 § 4—48 

in..... 6 45 6 4 4 5 6 4-44-92 

Out .-6664 5 6 4 4 3-44 

ae. oon 345 5 4 5 6 § 4—42—86—178 
Devereaux Emmett, Westbrook Golf Club — 

Out $6565 7445S 4-47 

fn ....008 45745 8 4 SOE 98 

eS conga 5 4% § 3 § 6 § 243 

In ....0-4 45 7 4 6 6 § 6-—47—Qo-181 
Findlay Douglas, Fairfield County Golf Club— 

eee 7.5 §$ 3H Tr. 4 Oe 

gang Bo PEE E SH iy 

Out -6§ § 6 § 6 4 4 4-45 

In....----4 4 6 6 § § 4 5 S—44—89—182 
W. R. Betts, Shinnecock Hills Golf Club— 

Ou.....6 § § § 6 § 6 i§ 4-47 

In.....--04 @ 5 6 5 § 7 § 5—46—93 

Out ...006 6446566 4 3-4 

In. 3 65°75 $ $ $ 7--G-—185 
D. R. Forgan, Onwentsia Golf Club— 

Oe... soa 65545 75 6 4-47 

Te ccedon 465646 4 § 6—46—93 

«eit 6s$¢5 35663 $—47 

In... - +00 354767 4 4 $—45—92—185 
james A Tyng, Morris County Golf Club— 

OR i.cees 6456 5 § 4 4 3-42 

“Ne 368 S § 6 6 § 6—53—95 

Out -66594 5 5 4 4-48 

In....-. 3 4 6 6 4 6 § 4 5—43—QI—186 
18 Sept. The finals were played on Sat. 


and resulted as follows, Whigham winning 
the national amateur golf championship by 8 
up and 6 to play: 


H. J. Whigman, Onwentsia Club: 


Morning— 

Ouw......5 5 5 746 5 4 3-44 

In......- 438$6068$45 4 S@-— 87 
Afternoon— 

On....6. 6368 ¢ 696446 406 

a St Se ee, 

W. Rossiter Betts, Shinnecock Hills Golf Club: 
Morning— 

Out... ...6 5 6768 4 § 4-51 

ee 45464 5 6 6 6—46— 97 
Afternoon — 

Ou......6 5 6 646 6 3 4-46 

Bibss sted es se es 6 S 


* Bye holes; not played out. 


Joseph Lloyd won the professional match 


on 17 Sept., with a score of 162. 

om Lloyd, professional, Essex County— 
-5$434476 4 4-41 

“4 35565 4 6 4 4-42 83 

Out. 644545 4 4 4-40 

In -45 45 5 5 4 4 3—39—79—162 


Shinnecock Hills. — The women’s 
challenge and handicap cups were played for 
on Friday at Shinnecock. Miss Beatrix Hoyt 
won the chailenge cup for the eighth time, 
making the first round in 44, the second in 46 
—making go for the 18 holes. 

Miss Nora Iselin won the handicap cup, 


with a score of 94—16—78. Scores : 

; Gross, H’cap. Net. 
Miss Nora Iselin ............- 94 16 78 
oh | 102 20 82 
Miss E. G. Clark... . .......+ 103 15 R8 
Miss A. P. Livingston ....... 99 It 88 
Miss Beatrix Hoyt ........... go ° go 
Miss N, Henderson............ 110 20 go 
nO 97 7 go 
Miss A. Godfrey............+. 103 8 95 
Miss Mabel Watson........... 113 15 


The men’s cups were played for on Satur- 
day. Mr. R. H. Hoadley won both handi- 
cap and challenge cups, with a score of g1— 

11—8o, 


FOREIGN TRAVEL 


St. Paul.—Sailing Wed., 15 Sept , Mr. 
John Andrews, Mr. Horace Binney, Mrs. 
- iney, Dr. Barron, Hon. Charles Belmont 

avis 

Teutonic. —Sailing Wed., 15 Sept., Mr. 
and Mrs. J. Ogden Amour, Mr. F. F. Ayer, 
r. Henry Barnes, Mr. and Mrs. F. E. Blais- 

ell, Dr. William Hunter, Col. De Lancey 
m= Mrs. Kane, Mr. De Lancey Iselin 
Kane, Mr. John Watts Kearney, Mr. and 
Mrs. T. C. Porter, Mr. A. A. D. Ruther- 
ford, Mr, Walter Scott, Mr. and Mrs. _John 
Wh jitaker. 

Umbria.—Arriving Sat., 18 Sept., Rev. 
Dr J. H. Rylance and Mrs. Rylance, Sir 
William Forwood, Mr. J. Coleman Drayton, 
Judge S. D. Morris, Miss A. Stokes Morris, 
Mr. and Mrs. R. J. Turnbull and the Misses 
Turnbull, 





THE TARANTELLA IN 
SORRENTO 


(See Illustration on page 196) 


He wide, square court is bounded on 

I three sides by the hotel’s white 

stucco walls, all overgrown with 
jasmin and climbing white roses, on the 
fourth by the sweet, dusky garden. Through 
the open windows of the reading room the 
breath of the sea blows cool and sweet, from 
where it bathes with a soft lapping plash the 
foot of the cliff below. The yellow Italian 
moon hangs in the south, and struggles with 
the lamplight. 

It is after dinner; the big party of tourists 
who landed from the North German Lloyd 
steamer in Naples yesterday, did Capri this 
morning, and are going on to Amalgi to- 
morrow, are sitting in a row all around the 
court, their shirt waists and sailor hats jarring 
horribly on the surroundings, waiting for the 
Tarantella to begin. At intervals they remark 
that Sorrento is their idea of Paradise and 
that they wish they were going to stay longer. 
There really is no earthly reason that they 
should not do so, except that they arranged 
before leaving home to rush madly through 
as many places as possible, devoting the 
minimum of time to each. 

The orchestra have taken their seats in a 
corner, and the overture begins. There is an 
old blind flutist, a lot of guitarists and mand- 
olinists (if there is such a word) in national 
costume, and a rather haughty looking leader 
with a violin, and white tennis shoes that 
gleam through the night. And then comes 
the sudden lilt of the tarantella music, and 
with a jangle of tambourines and a clatter of 
castanets, the dancers rush out from under 
the arches, where they have been waiting, 
and the tarantella begins. They dance vig- 
orously, joyously, gracefully, these village 
folk, with a professional ease, though they 
have come from their shops and workrooms, 
where they transact the solid business of life, 
and the tarantella is only a side show, to add 
a little extra butter to the daily bread. The 
men wear red or green plush knee breeches 
and white stockings, brilliant red or green 
vests hanging open over their soft white 
shirts, and on their heads long red hanging 
berettas, like Masianello’s; the women have 
moderately short flowered skirts, long wide 
lace aprons, velvet bodices laced over a white 
chemisette, velvet gold-trimmed boléro jack- 
ets, the corners square, not rounded like the 
Spanish article, and white lace fichus over 
their pretty necks. They carry long scarves 
in their hands, of the Italian tri-color, red, 
green and white, with the arms of the king- 
dom on the white ground. The figure goes 
with a rush and a swing, and ends with a sort 
of half wild abandon of movement, which ‘s 
the only part that justifies the old tradition 
that the dance was invented by those driven 
to madness by the bite of the tarantula. 

The leading woman dancer is Maria—a 
tall, handsome woman, who has led the tar- 
rantella many years and been known as La 
Bella Sorrentina through them all. Her 
whole family are in the business, and in- 
deed are the only ones who have no other 
trade, but find their art sufficiently lucrative. 
Her husband, Tonnino, is a small, sturdy 
person, who sings comic songs; her nephew 
is an infant prodigy of ten, who plays the 
mandolin; and her daughter, Matilda, is 
also of the tarantella. Matilda is what is 
known in the tourist’s native language as a 
** beaut.’’ She is tall and very blond, with 
a mass of curly light hair and a complexion 
of milk and roses—not at all the typical 
Italian of one’s preconceived ideas. The 
people who have been staying here some time 
explain to the tourists that the rather good- 
looking person dancing with her is her fiancé, 
and the little girls of the boarding-school, 
who are traveling to improve their minds, 
pass the information interestedly all down the 
line. The chaperone system obtains in all 
its strength in Italy, and Matilda and her 
Carlo are never allowed a moment of each 
other’s society without the presence of her 
mamma or papa. “A pair of fiancés who 
have probably never kissed each other,’’ says 
the traveling Englishman, looking at them 
compassionately. 

The first figure of the tarantella is over, 








and the orchestra rather incongruously plays 
the Washington Post, which pleases the 
tourists greatly. (This piece of music, by 
the way, is sold in Italy with a spirited pic- 
ture of a stage-coach on the cover, the pub- 
lishers evidently laboring under the delusion 
that the name indicates a post-coach from 
Washington.) 

There is a moment’s pause, and Ambro- 
sino, the tenor, begins one of the sweet little 
songs of the people. He has a beautiful voice, 
like a small edition of dear old Campanini’s, 
with the same sweet, intensely Italian quality 
and charm, and he sings with a wonderful 
art and gift of expression the bright, tender 
little love songs. He is no musician—it is 
all by ear; but in Italy men sing as the birds 
do—by nature—and are artists without 
knowing it. 

The songs are of the life of the people; in 
them the girl of Sorrento leans from her bal- 
cony, with a carnation between her red lips, 
with the jasmin in her hair, the youth tells 
of the sweetness of first love, of his wish for 
his girl of the mountains, of his longing to 
be back where the air is fresh and the milk 
is sweet, of the little hand whose touch brings 
health, the pretty mouth which is soft to 
kiss. And Ambrosino’s fresh young voice 
rings out with a tenderness and beauty which 
feels and expresses it all till the little board- 
ing-school girls, though the words are un- 
intelligible to them, are thrilled and swayed 
by the sweetness of the music, and you hear 
the little movement and rustle and leaning 
of young shoulders together that sweeps 
through the front row at the matinée when 
the leading man is having his best scene. 

In America the writer of verses is looked 
upon—except by editors—as, in a certain 
degree, a gifted and unusual person, but in 
this extraordinary land anyone can turn verses 
out. The house decorator, coming to new- 
fresco the hotel, happens to meet the garden- 
er’s daughter “ mid the briars and roses,’” as 
he puts it, and straightway dashes off the 
most charming of ballads, words and music, 
which he gracefully dedicates to the proprie- 
tor; and the hotel manager beguiles his 
leisure with a poem of a maid on the hill side, 
at whose window the birds stop to sing. 

What kind of a song would tne manager 
ofthe Hoffman House, for instance, turn 
out, if it were suddenly :equired of him? 
Perchance a ditty of the cable-car, perchance 
the ballad of the soubrette at whose cab the 
chappies stop to ** string.”’ 

There is more tarantella to come: Two 
figures, with an imitation of a donkey in be- 
tween—by Tonnino—which convulses the 
audience, and then the director, with a girl 
on either arm, proceeds to the important busi- 
ness of taking up the collection, while the 
other women follow behind with a stock of 
photographs, castanets, music and tambourines 
to sell to the unsuspecting stranger. Later, 
Ambrosino has another song, a gay one this 
time, with the comedy touch given lightly 
and weli, with an art as complete as that of 
the more serious songs, while all the com- 
pany behind him sing the chorus vigorously. 
The director sings ‘* Santa Lucia,’’ the old, 
but ever new, and finally—as a delicate com- 
pliment to the audience—a strange and alto- 
gether wonderful version of Yankee Doodle 
bursts on the ear; one distinguishes the fact 
that this national hero was ‘‘ridin’ on a 
pone,”’ but what he did after this is lost in 
mystery. ‘* God save the Queen ”” follows ; 
the solitary Englishman struggles to his feet, 
his hat in his hand—with the pretty respect 
that the Briton always pays to his national 
hymn—while the Americans applaud com- 
placently, regarding it as ** My country, ’tis 
of thee.” 

And the tarantella is over. 


S. St. G, Lawrence. 








ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Engagements, Marriages and 
Death notices for publication in 
Vogue, Thursday, should arrive at 
the Head Office, 154 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, by noon Monday of the 


tame week. 
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Nee again has Mr. Sol Smith Russell 
O appealed to New York theatre-goers 
to second the approval he meets with 
in other cities, and which somehow has never 
been vouchsafed him in large measure here. 
This time he is under the experienced man- 
agement of Mr, Charles Frohman, and as sub- 
sidiary attractions there appear along with the 
star some beautiful and other histronically 
capable actresses. Added to this Mr. Smith 
has been fitted out with the character of David 
Holmes in A Bachelor’s Romance, by the 
playwright, Martha Morton. So fortuitous 
a combination of circumstances ought to en- 
able Mr. Smith to conquer New York. 
Whether or not he has accomplished this re- 
sult time alone will tell. He made a promis- 
ing beginning on Monday night. 

The Cat and the Cherub, familiar to readers 
through the book of that name, in a drama- 
tized version by the author, C. B. Fernald, 
was put upon the stage of the Olympia Music 
Hall, on Monday night. The story has as its 
motive filial love. 

Those always diverting midgets, the Lili- 
putians, made their reappearance on the Star 
Theatre stage on Monday last in The Fair in 
Midgettown, a farcial composition in which 
are introduced three separate ballets symbolical 
in character—they represent The Nations of 
The World, Newspaperdom and The Five 
Senses. 

The only reopening of a theatre was that 
of The Broadway, at which Francis Wilson 
appeared in Half a King. 

The news of the other theatres is merely a 
repetition of the statement that large audi- 
ences are the rule. In some instances the 
play draws so well that like the deacon’s 
prayer, as expressed in his own words, it is 
almost impossible to switch the pernickity 
thing off. The conspicuous case in point at 
present is Secret Service. It goes, however, 
on Saturday night, and Miss Maud Adams 
will appear at The Empire on Monday, in 
The Little Minister. 

The Girl From Paris retires from The 
Herald Square on Saturday in a blaze of bicy- 
cle lamps, that being the souvenir selected 
for distribution at this the three hundredth 
representation of this folly. 

The comment of the man who believes in 
calling spades by their trade name will doubt- 
less, on reading the item of dramatic news 
that follows, be that Mrs. Kendal has at last 
an appropriately antique part. Among London 
theatrical notes appears the statement that in 
his new play, The Elder Miss Blossom, which 
he has just produced at Blackpool, England, 
Mr. Kendal plays the part of an arctic ex- 
plorer who is lost to civilization for years, and 
then returns to find that his betrothed has 
become practically a stranger to him, Of 
course, Mrs. Kendal is the heroine. 

The present status of the theatre in Greece 
was recently reported in the Evening Post to 
be in a bad way : 

‘*The dramatic artists of Greece have 
been seduced by the war to a very wretched 
condition, Since the declaration of hostili- 
ties theatrical performances have been pro- 
hibited. A petition has now been made 
to the government to permit the performance 
of tragedies. Comedies and farces are felt to 
be inappropriate to this time of disaster. The 
President of the Council, M. Ralli, although 
expressing the most lively sympathy with the 
actors, declined to grant their request on the 
ground that the seldiers who have undergone 
so many sufferings in the field of battle might 
be indignant if theatrical representations were 
renewed.”’ 


AT THE THEATRES 


Academy of Music—8.15, Nature. 

Broadway — 8.15, Halt a King. 

Bijou—8. 15, The Wrong Mr. Wright. 

Daly’s- 8.15, The Circus Girl. 

Empire— 8.20, Secret Service. 

Fifth Avenue Theatre—8.20, A Southern Ro- 
mance. 

Fourteenth Street—8.10, Shall We Forgive Her? 

Garden—A Bachelor's Romance. 

Garrick— 8.20, A Stranger in New Y ork 

Herald Square—8.15, The Girl from Paris. 

Hoyt’s—8.30, A Bachelor's Honeymoon. 

K nick erbocker— 8.15, In Town. 

Lyceum—8, Change Alley. 

Manhattan—8 15, What Happened to Jones. 

Star—8.15, The Liliputians, 

Wallack’s—8 15, A Coat of Many Colors. 
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“There is no better test of refinement 


MOUSON’S rar 
..- VIOLETTE DE LA REINE 


GEO. BORGFELDT & CO.,  u.s. wuorssare acents 
18-24 WASHINGTON PLACE, - - NEW YORK CITY 





WALTHAM WATCHES 


Ask your jeweler for a WALTHAM watch 
and he will supply it, no matter if he 
happens to have personal prejudices in 
favor of some other. Insist upon having 
a WaLTHAM and no other. There are 
other American watches and other American 
watch companies, but none of them can 
make a WALTHAM watch. The American 
Waltham Watch Company is the first 
American company; the first to be organ- 
ized (nearly half a century ago), and the 
first at the present time in the quality and 
WALTHAM watches 
are all good time-keepers— some of them 
better suited for one class of service, some 
for another. 

We particularly recommend the move- 
ment engraved with our trade-mark 
‘‘Riverside,” as combining high quality and 
medium price. 


volume of its product. 


AMERICAN WALTHAM WaATrTCH Co,, 
Waltham, Mass. 


For sale by all jewelers. 
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than the perfume one uses ”’ we we wx 





Leading Druggists and Department 
Stores are now selling 


The acme of delicacy, retaining 
the true odor of the violet wt vt 
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HIGHEST AWARD 


W orld’s Columbian Exposition, 


E. TWYEFFORT} 


MAKERS OF MEN’S CLOTHES, 
253 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


(One door above 28th s ) 





SUITS 
of 
Shetland, Homespun. 

Tattersall Waistcoat, Highland Spats. 


(Fur-lined Coats a Specialty.) 











COMFORTABLE 
Columbia Bicycles 


er 


All the bicycle factories in the world 
combined couldn’t make 
a better bicycle than the 
Columbia. We have the 
_ facilities for turning out 
| the best—and Columbias 
prove it. We do not 
| know of a spoke broken 
in any 1897 Columbia or 
Hartford through defect. 


1897 COLUMBIAS 


Standard of the World. $7§ to all alike. 


— 





Hartford Bicycles, Better than any except 
= : Columébias, 





$50, $45, $40. 
POPE MFG. CO., Hartford, Conn. 


If Columbias are not properly represented in 
your vicinity, let us know. 
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Pit BW 14 
© FLORIDA WATERS. “ 


“THE UNIVERSAL PERFUM 
FOR THE HANDKERCHIEF, 





TOILET AND BATH. ° 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS AND SUBSTIT 











MANUFACTURED BY 


JAENECKE BROS. & 
FR. SCHNEEMANN. 


NEW YORK. 
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Etting on in society is a recognized American social industry, 
& which, although pursued with greater eagerness in the older 
cities of the East, is a popular sphere of endeavor in almost 
every community in the land. ‘The anomaly of political equality 
and social ‘¢stratification’’ is not realized by the general public, 
which joins clubs and churches and subscribes liberally to charities 
with the intent of ingratiating itself with its social superiors and by 
dint of deliberate cultivation of desirable acquaintances arriving 
eventually at a station superior to that in which it was born. 


The efforts of the newly rich in this direction are very marked. 
Wealth without social position is dead sea fruit indeed, and no 
sooner is the fortune made than the family removes to a large city 
with a recognized exclusive set and begins to lay siege to the jealously 
guarded citadel of the socially elect. Even though the family eventu- 
ally succeeds in scaling the hights, the probation is long, vexatious, 
costly and humiliating. Said a shrewd woman of the world to 
another woman whom the speaker was endeavoring to persuade to go 
in for society : ‘It is worth while, even though the price is self- 
respect. In the process of climbing one is ofttimes compelled to do 
things she shrinks from thinking of afterward. But the result is 
worth it.” No one not born to the social purple escapes this 
mortifying probation. Moreover a very considerable number of 
those who strive for admittance to the charmed circle fail to obtain 
the longed-for prize. In spite of diplomacy, money expenditure, 
sycophancy and the most slavish observance of the prescribed formula 
for the social novitiate they are rejected and ever after wander dis- 
consolate outside the paradise of the elect. No more stable quality 
than caprice appears to govern the selection or rejection of candidates, 
and no social leader has ever yet been able to give a clear exposition of 
the unwritten laws that influence social rulings. On the contrary, 
the most astute of them will admit surprise at the getting in of par- 
ticular persons ner dare they predict the outcome fora family in 
the throes of the social struggle. It is essentially a game of chance. 


The general impression is that the spirit of caste is manifested 
solely in cities, but it will be found to thrive in rural communities as 
well. An observer of social phenomena has lately traced the evolu- 
tion of typical towns and villages in the older portions of the country 
— Massachusetts and Connecticut—and he points out that only in 
the pioneer days of a community does any condition approaching so- 
cial equality exist. With growth invariably appears ‘¢ social stratifi- 
cation,’’ and so far from deploring this tendency the writer in ques- 
tion is inclined to regard ‘class distinctions as an inevitable product 
of civilization,’’ and he ventures the suggestion that it may be after all 
simply a question of age. Each may be best for its time, the social 
democracy of the raw pioneer community and the clearly stratified, 
highly civilized society of the community's later period. 


Whether one regards it with approval or the reverse, this craving 
for social status on the basis of caste is at present a powerful impulse, 
and one that modifies very materially the political equality which is 
the American's boast. Political freeman, social bondmen is the state 
of the American people to-day ; the one condition secured to them 
by the heroic efforts of ancestors—the latter a voluntarily assumed 
slavery. It may be, asthe writer quoted above declares, an ‘¢ inevit- 
able product of civilization,’ but it is so utterly opposed to the spirit 
of Christ and tothat of the brotherhood of man which more and more 
is permeating human society, that it must be, despite its present vir- 
ility and universality, but a phase in the development of the race. 
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HAPHAZARD JOTTINGS 


A Sense of humor isa useful quality for a 


religious teacher as well as for mortals 

of lesser ethical pretensions. Not long 
ago was pointed out in this column the 
inconsistency exhibited by a distinguished 
prelate, and army chaplain as well, who in 
the course of an address, marked by the expres- 
sion of blood-thristy sentiments that would 
have disgraced a savage, pleaded for the reten- 
tion of army chaplains on the ground of their 
religious and moral influence. And now an- 
other clergyman has shown himself deficient in 
a sense of humor. This religious teacher is 
apparently much wrought up over the fact that 
a body of citizens in New York have united 
for the purpose of securing a non-partisan 
government for city affairs, and in pursuance 
of this object they have nominated a distin- 
guished citizen to be the first mayor of the 
Greater New York. The men interested in 
the movement are all of them respectable and 
law-abiding, and a very considerable number 
are men of distinction in professions, com- 
merce and industry. They are neither male- 
factors nor anarchists. 


* 

The minister of the gospel to whom they 
appear to be an offence and a stumbling-block 
prefaced his sermon, on a recent Sunday, with 
an attack upon this body of citizens and their 
nominee, during which he delivered himself of 
much violent language. The Citizens’ Union, 
according to this reverend virago, is ‘‘a group 
of political adventurers,’’ ‘little band of se- 
cret jugglers,’ ‘*a band of guerrillas.’" The 
nominee, Mr. Seth Low, President of Colum- 


bia College, is characterized thus: Will Mr.: 


Low command the support of the reform forces 
whose moral power overthrew Tammany and 
elected Strong? How is this possible when 
Mr. Lew flirts with lager beer and, crawling 
in the mud for the support of the riotous ele- 
ment of the city, exclaims with tipsy unction, 
«‘T hate the very name of reform’’? There 
was much more in the way of vituperative 
statement, but the examples given above suf- 
ficiently indicate the breeding of the speaker. 
Having thus spat upon a number of his fellow- 
townsmen, whose only crime is that they differ 
from the clergyman on a question relating to 
methods of administering public office, the 
speaker announced his text, which of all texts 
in the Bible was the most amazing for him 
to have selected under the circumstances. It 
was none other than: A new commandment I 
give unto you, that you love one another. 


* 
* * 


A woman who amuses herself by lying in 
wait for the slips of men finds continual diver- 
sion in noting the difference between the pose of 
man and man as he really is. One of his fav- 
orite assumptions is that he is kinder in his 
judgments of women than are members of their 
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own sex. Facts do not bear out this assump- 
tion, as anyone can ascertain who is on terms 
of intimacy with men, be they relatives or ac- 
quaintances. Not long agoa pretty serving 
maid announced to her mistress that she had 
been secretly married two months previous and 
as a consequence the mistress’s plans were 
somewhat disarranged. Two men members 
of the household were quite spiteful in their 
comments about the maid's secret marriage, 
declaring that the girl had cajoled the man 
into loving and marrying, as though it was not 
the habit of men to fall in love with pretty 
faces and want to marry their owners. One 
of the speakers even went so far as to question 
the girl’s being married at all. The mistress 
contended that the girl had a perfect right to 
marry clandestinely and to conceal her mar- 
riage if she cared to do so, and not for one 
second did the mistress doubt the girl’s word. 
This is not an isolated case of censorious com- 
ment on the part of men. The experience is 


repeated daily, and he or she who runs may 
hear. 


* 
* * 


It is somewhat droll to read of summer 
fashions in horses’ bonnets. It is gravely an- 
nounced that for the summer of 1898 horses 
will wear steeple crown bonnets of straw of the 
same model as those worn by horses on the 
continent of Europe during the summer of 
this year. The horse's head presents a queer 
aspect with a steeple crown of straw having on 
either side the horse’s ears as can be seen by 
the illustration given below. 


* 
* 


Among philanthropic workers little known 
in the East is a woman of California, who 
has devoted her life to rescuing Chinese girls 
from lives of infamy, For more than twenty 
years Miss Margaret Culbertson has pursued 
her rescue work, and through her efforts many 








HORSE'S SUN-BONNET 
(See Haphazard Jottings) 


Sun-bonnets are common in some French towns, notably Bordeaux, where they can be had for fourpence 
each. The hats remind one of a Welshwoman’s straw tower. There are two holes in the top for the ears 
of the horse to go through ; in the cone one may place a damp sponge. A ribbon at the back attaches the 
hat to the harness, and st is fixed to his head by ribbons tied to his neck. A bunch of ribbons at the top of 
the cone are not merely ornamental, as you would think, but are intended to keep away the flies. 
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unfortunate Chinese girls have been saved from 
the awful slavery into which they are sold by 
their countrymen. -The quiet work of this 
saintly woman is referred to very rarely by the 
press in inconspicuously placed paragraphs ; 
but suppose her, although a wife, to have 
eloped with a worthless Lothario, and her do- 
ings and those of her husband and her part- 
ner in guilt would have been spread out for 
the delectation of millions of newspaper read - 
ers. And then the Zolas, and the Ibsens, and 
the Decadents tell us that society—by which 
is meant the race—is a sink of iniquity. Of 
the Culbertson type of human being they know 
nothing. 
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themselves upon their new-found friend they 
overwhelmed him with caresses and informa- 
tion. The latter consisted mainly of reitera- 
tions that they had lost their way, and the 
Italian rashly concluded that his best course 
was to take his charges to a police station. 
Arrived at a station in the extreme upper part 
of the city the Italian told the sergeant in 
charge the facts as related above. The chil- 
dren clung to their compatriot, and ran after 
him when he attempted to leave. Whereupon 
the sergeant concluded that the Italian was the 
father of the children, and that he was endeay- 
oring to abandon them. Despite his protests 
the Italian was compelled to travel with the 















cials is too annoying for human 


nature. 


average 


*% 

A writer bemoans the passing of the old- 
fashioned Sunday evening tea, with its ‘* snowy 
biscuits, home-made preserves, and delicious 
cake,’ and goes on to quote a housewife who 
sighs for these fleshpots of old times, but 
whose husband refuses to damage his digestion 
with biscuits, and preserves, and cold meat 
and cake. The wife maintains that such ab- 
stemiousness (heaven save the mark), if prac- 
tised every day, would save him from the 
ills that follow in the train of over-feeding. 





Quite a good-sized volume can soon be 
written on the tragic experience of child rescu- 
ers if material keeps on multiplying. A short 
time ago in this column were reported some 
instances of the calamities that overtook several 
humarie people who restored to their parents 
lost and wounded children found in New 
York streets. Still another instance was added 
recently. A young Italian was strolling 
homeward at three o’clock in the morning, 
and at a street corner he came upon two small 
boys who were crying bitterly. Moved by 
compassion the Italian sought to find out why 
such little ones were upon the street at such an 
hour and what was the cause of their tears. 
As his inquiries in English elicited no replies, 
he hazarded questions in Italian. The little 
fellows promptly stopped crying, and flinging 


DANCING THE TARANTELLA 


(See text on another page) 


children down to police headquarters—a dis- 
tance of about six miles—a long and trying 
journey at 4a. M. The authorities at head- 
quarters shared the suspicions of the up-town 
sergeant, and the unfortunate Italian was held. 
Finally he prevailed upon his tormentors to 
permit a police officer to go with him to places 
where he was known, and by this means es- 
tablish his identity and clear himself of the 
charge of paternity. This he succeeded in 
doing, and by five o'clock he was again a 
free man. He is now emphatic in declaring 
that hereafter lost children may weep and 
they may wander without solace or aid from 
him. He is not the only one probably 
who will take warning by his vexatious exper- 
ience. Philanthropy tempered with police 
courts and jump-at-coaclusions police of- 
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The.man in that family is to be congratulated 
upon his common sense in the matter of food 
selection. 
* 
* * 

A philanthropic woman interested in alleviat- 
ing the condition of women, upon hearing 
that a certain well placed factory worker, a 
young widow whose three children are public 
charges, had married a man unable to support 
her, and that she was again with child, ex- 
claimed : ** The fool, she will have to be 
taken care of before the winter is over.’’ 
These creatures have no sense of responsibility 
whatever. They bring forth children as un- 
concernedly as cats do kittens, for Americans 
to take care of—Americans who are notor- 
iously careful about striking a balance between 




















the food supply and the number of mouths 
that have claim upon it.’* An equally discour- 
aging case—and it is unfortunately only one of 
many hundred—was that recently reported of 
a woman who was found to be starving. She 
had with her four children aged respectively 
six, five, three and two years. Her husband 
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six months, it can be seen that it, the law, entails 
great hardships on dogs and their owners. 


* % 
Walking down Broadway one late after- 


noon a woinan passed a large second-hand 
book store of the better class, its wares 
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was ill with consumption. Of course the 
three elder children became public charges—a 
cruelty to the children and an injustice to that 
portion of the community which is too honor- 
able to assume obligations it cannot discharge 
or to shift its burdens. 


* 
* % 
Much indignation is expressed by English 
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FRENCH COUNTRY HOUSE-——PLATE A 


(See Answers to Correspondents) 


filling its shelf-lmed walls and standing in 
counters placed beyond the stoop line. On 
top of a pile of books was seated a sleek, 
motherly looking tabby and standing beside her, 
stroking her well-kept coat, was a handsome, 
well dressed young man. Just a street in- 
cident, but in an age still so savage as to 
practice cruelties of many sorts on animals 
the sight of a passer-by stopping to caress a 
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journals over the order for quarantining dogs 
taken into Great Britain. The energetic 


Labouchere insists that the Board of Agricul- 
ture which is responsible for the law should be 
made by Parliament to show reason for its 
As the quarantine lasts for 


continuance. 
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FRENCH COUNTRY HOUSE—PLATEB 


(See Answers to Correspondents) 


stranger puss brought pleasure to the heart 
of the animal lover. 


* 
* & 


An angora kitten, not yet six months old, 
became recently the property of a cat lover. 
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The first day of his arrival the kitten was 
placed before a mirror, and he showed signs of 


rage and fearat hisreflection. He put back his 
ears and cowered and looked about for the cat. 
Not wishing to excite him unduly, his mistress 
carried him away. Later in the day, wish- 
ing to show a friend the droll figure the kitten, 
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Ajax 111, cut, the owner stood with him in 
her arms before a mirror. To her surprise, the 
little fellow looked unconcernedly at his re- 
flection and then upon the floor; and never 
since that first time has he been deceived. It 
is surprising that the little creature should have 
so soon detected the sham. He showed more 
perspicacity than most human beings do inthe 
presence of shams. 
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Vogue of 30 September—next week—will 
be a Children’s Fashions Number, containing 
many specially prepared designs and numerous 


portraits. 

























THE DARKENED PICTURE 
BY NEITH BOYCE 
“6 O they have brought the frame,’ she 
said slowly, smiling, as she entered 
the studio. 


“©Yes. It is all ready to go. 
be sure you liked it.” 


I wanted to 


onl eS NTN Nel nel 


She considered attentively from a distance 
the large picture which stood against a wooden 
support in the middle of the room; then 
walked toward it, followed by the young girl 
who had accompanied her and by the painter. 

‘<I like it very much. Those tones of dull 
gold and of greenish ebony suit marvelously. 
Where did you find it?”’ 

‘<It is an old Spanish frame I have been 
keeping for it. Yes, it suits.”’ 

The painter indicated with a brusque gesture 
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the packing-box which lay ready to receive 
the picture. 

‘It can go any time—to-day if you like.” 

They exchanged a brief glance. The 
woman turned to her companion and slipped 
her hand caressingly through the young girl’s 
arm. 

*¢ See, my little Dormouse, what do you 





FKENCH COUNTRY HOUSE——PLATE E 


(See Answers to Correspondents ) 


think of it, now it is done? Do you like this 
picture of your ugly belle-sceur ? 

The girl, a small thin blonde, brightly 
dressed, lowered the heavy sleepy lids over her 
pale eyes and shook her head faintly. 

‘*No, I don't like it, you are not ugly. 
The picture is ugly. It is all black and 
gloomy—not a bit like you.”” 

The child softly drew herself away from her 
sister's clasp and made for a broad low divan 
which stretched along the wall beneath a 
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painted window. From the shelf formed by 
the window-ledge she reached down, kneeling 
on the divan, a worn coverless book and a jar 
of Japanese enamel. She curled herself up 
among the cushions with The Thousand 
Knights, the sweetmeat-jar at her elbow. 
‘©No, no, Dormouse!’’ said her sister, 
laughing. ‘“ We are not going to stay this 





time. The picture is done—don’t you see? 
There are to be no more story books and 
bon-bons.”’ 

And suddenly, as though the sound of her 
own words had startled her, she glanced again 
swiftly at the pairter. His eyes met hers and 
held them—a long, painful look. The child 
glanced up from her book, and, comprehend- 
ing that the signal for departure had not been 
given, went back to it again, bending her 
sleek blond head, on which fell a streak of 























violet from the colored glass, the 
thumbed pages. 

‘*No more story books and bon-bons,”’ 
echoed the painter in a low voice. ‘* And 
you are going to take the picture away. How 
empty this place will look without it.”’ 

‘*It is a good-sized meuble,’’ she said 
lightly. 

«¢ And how empty my days will be without 
—the story books and bon-bons. Without 
our long talks—your visits here.’ 

** Yes, yes, 1 shall miss them too. But 
there is an end of all things, even of this pic- 
ture! You must find another sitter, patient 
like me, willing to wait two years for a 
portrait !”° 

‘*I need not have finished it—in fact, it is 
not finished. There is any amount of work I 
could have done on it gs 

«‘If I had not finally become impatient ? 
Doubtless you might have gone on indefinitely, 
painting over and over, until even you tired of 
it! And I might have seen myself grow old 
on your canvas.”’ 

She looked steadily at the dark picture. 

“Might have seen, did I say? I have 
seen just that. I am frightened at what you 
were doing there. You are more cruel than 
time, even—than my mirror, at any rate !"" 

She smiled brilliantly, standing before the 
picture, seeming to challenge the contrast of 
her youth, her light figure coquettishly gowned 
in gray, her sparkling face framed in gay 
velvet and plumes, with the sombre tones of 
the canvas, from the dark background of 
which dimly emerged the sweeping folds of 
black-green silk, heavy and lustreless, a 
woman's pale frail hards and colorless face 

‘« Leave the picture with me, then,’” said 
the painter with sudden eagerness. ‘* You 
are right. It is too gloomy—you would hate 
a. 

‘*No; on the contrary, I like it. After 
all, 1 have a dozen mirrors which will show 
me in all colors of the rainbow, prinking and 
smiling. Your view of me will be a delight- 
ful contrast—actually a relief. And besides, 
I don’t choose to leave with you such a sou- 
venir. If you were to have one, it should be 
of a more cheerful sort.** 

*« There are many memories connected with 
it—not all of them are sad,"” said the painter 
dreamily. 

The woman moved back a few steps and 
sank into a great velvet chair. She leaned 
forward, her chin resting on her hand, her 
elbow on her knee. Her eyes had a curious 
brightness, her voice the softness of revery. - 

«True. What gay times those were—at 
first! How long ago is it? ‘Two—only two 
years! It might be two hundred, might it 
not, Fritz? Think of all that lies buried on 
that canvas !"” 

Although she addressed the painter, she 
did not look at him ; the words came slowly, 
vaguely, as though she were talking to herself. 

‘I was a child—so ignorant, so careless ! 
Do you remember, I was just married ; I was 
indulged in every whim ; everyone petted me. 
I thought the whole world was like that— 
gaiety, pleasure ; that my world existed only 
to please me. How blind I was! How 
thoughtless! What an incredible tyrant ! 


over 





And you all submitted—you too, Fritz, with 
the rest.”” 

«« You were adorable,”’ he said quickly. 

*« Yes, yes, you adored me, of course— 
everyone did. Do you remember those absurd 
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frocks I used to wear—those great babyish 
sashes and tremendous hats? Why, George 
fancied them immensely. It was his idea, you 
know, that you should paint me. He chose 
the gown. It was rose-pink, you recollect, 
with a big tulle hat, all roses and streamers. 
And to think that it is all there—pink silk, 
ribbons, roses and frills—there on that canvas ! 





I grew tired of the gown; and Amour—you 
remember poor Amour, the white poodie— 
he tore up the hat one day while you and I 
were making coffee on the Turkish brazier. 
And it was about that time I went away, 
wasn't it ?"’ 

** You were gone three months. 
back quite grown up. 


You came 
You did your hair 


. 
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It gives one a queer shiver, like the thought 


of being buried alive.*’ 


** You wouldn't let me finish it,’’ said the 


painter slowly. 


** I had so many other things todo. And then 
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differently and wore gowns that made you look 


older. 
come 
‘**A coquette—say it. 


You had changed too—you had be- 





Yes, I learned 


(Continued on page 202) 
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(Continued from page 199) 
quickly. Marriage and the world are famous 
teachers. I reflected what I saw about me.”’ 

“You spared no one. Even I was not too 
dull, too humble to escape. Even I could 
give back to you some reflection of your 
brilliance—was that the reason you shone on 
me?’’ 

‘¢ My good Fritz, were we not old friends? 
One does not forget everything in three 
months. Besides there was the portrait.”’ 

‘‘Caprice! you cared nothing about it. 
You were bored those hours when you came 
to sit for it—I could not amuse you.”” 

‘¢ You never tried. You thought of noth- 
ing but your picture—I might as well have 
been a lay figure. But you are wrong. I 
came because I liked it—the quiet, the rest. 
Not to have a crowd of people about me, not 
to be made love to—it was delicious !°” 

‘¢ In three months does one tire of all that ? 
You had changed, indeed !*’ 

‘¢ Do you remember, I had a fancy then for 
wearing brocades—too rich, too heavy for my 
age. I thought they gave me dignity, I sup- 
pose—I felt the need of it. I chose a green 
gown—green with pink and silver flowers— 
and we began all over again.”” 

**] wanted to take another canvas, to leave 
the figure ‘i 

** And I would not let you! I remember 
how glad I was to see her painted out—the 
foolish pink doll ! It hurt me to look at her— 
why, I know now—the pink doll, at least, was 
happy.”” 

‘You grew more beautiful—you became 
a mystery to me. I was afraid that some day 
I might guess the secret.”” 

‘¢It was no secret, Fritz—an old, old 
story. Only you, dear fellow, with your head 
always in the clouds, could not see it. And 
I liked you the better because you did not see. 
And so the picture grew slowly, slowly, and 
then ee 

‘¢ Then you were ill, and for months you 
never came 

‘«Because I grew thin and ugly, and I 
wouldn't be painted so. And at last you 
flattered me into it—yes, you descended to 
flattery !| By that time I think you cared more 
about the picture than I, and George—had 
forgotten it. I came at last to please you.”’ 

« And that time I chose the gown, the pose, 
everything ! and we began again. I painted 
out the woman in green, because you had 
grown so much finer, so much more beautiful ! 
I would have nothing less than you. How 
gracious you were, how suave, how gentle ! *’ 

‘< You chose the plainest of my gowns—it 
was dark blue, straight, with a cord like a 
Carmelite’s. I looked like a nun. I wore it, 
I remember, that day—here—you told me 
you were going to be married.”’ 

During this exchange of slow quiet sentences 
they had scarcely glanced at one another ; but 
now their eyes met, as though unwillingly, 
with a light shock, and lingered. Both had 
paled, imperceptibly in the growing dusk of 
the room. The handle of a brush snapped in 
the man’s fingers. 

‘© Yes,’ he said unsteadily. ‘* After that 
—you did not come—for a long time; I 
scarcely saw you.” 

«I know. I discovered that you had been 
encouraging me in a bad habit ! I had allowed 
myself to be dull, silent—myself in short ; 
I had forgotten that my métier was gaiety ! 
You helped me to forget, and so—you saw 
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me in the world, and there at least 

‘««There you were gay enough! How 
many times I have watched you, brilliant and 
laughing, using all your power to dazzle, 
to conquer, and—succeeding! and all the 
time this picture has haunted me—I could 
not rest till 1 had persuaded you, once more 


” 








*¢ And you gave me no rest till I agreed to 
it! Have I not been patient? For a long 
time the picture has belonged so completely to 
you—lI have obeyed every suggestion, I have 
left it entirely to you, and now, are you satis- 
fied ?”” 

** Satisfied—I do not know. This is what 
I saw—this sombre drapery, these tragic tones, 
that face, pale, weary, full of shadows, those 
hands, helpless, fragile. I saw it, I painted 
it—who knows why? You could tell me. 
Why is it that in two years I have seen you 
change—as my picture there has changed?” 

The small figure crouching on the divan 
stirred vaguely against the square of the win- 
dow. 

‘¢ I can’t see to read any longer. 
ting dark,”” said the girl, plaintively. 

‘* Yes ; come, child —I am going !”’ 

The woman moved, drawing a fur cape 
around her shoulders. 

‘¢ How curious !*” she murmured. ‘‘ There 
is my history. It would even be possible to 
turn back again, leaf by leaf, to take off layer 
after layer of your pigments, and see what you 
have buried, and what I was. But I would 
not doit. I like this, I shall love ir—-because 
I see with your eyes. And yet you—you 
have seen—too much.”’ 

‘* You are going? It is really ended then? 
You remember Penelope’s web which she rav- 
eled out at night? Even that was finished at 
last. So I have painted my picture. So I 
have lived my life.’ 

«¢ And mine?”’ 

The woman turned suddenly and hid her 
face against the velvet cushion. 


It is get- 





GLIMPSES 
Wuy— 
Will the shortest girls in a ball-room make 


themselves conspicuous by wearing the tallest 
aigrettes on their heads? 


THaT— 

Some of the drooping pagoda-crown dress 
hats seen on members of the young and smart 
Newport set look very chic when their owners 
drive out of an afternoon. 


THaT— 


Satin gowns and satin slips have been 
most popular worn under laces and gauzes this 
season. 


Don’ T— 

Feel obliged to dress your hair en pom- 
padour if it makes you look a fright. Other 
pretty ways, with wavings and short curls, are 
quite as smart, if you keep the little high top- 
knot in perfect line on the top of your head. 
YEs— 

Going bareheaded when riding a wheel or 
playing tennis has been introduced at New- 
port by one of its smartest men. At Bar 
Harbor girls are driving without hats. 

A LATE ARRIVAL FROM Paris says— 
In the coming season we are to have a re- 
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vival of the fashions belonging to the Impera- 
trice-Eugénie period—sans crinoline, be it un- 
derstood.' Vive les modes of 1886 and 1887 ! 


IT Is SAID— 


That hat brims are to droop rather than 
turn up, as they have been doing. That 
feathers no longer are to soar in the air. That 
pheasant breasts and tails are to sweep round 
the crowns as of yore. 


SOME OF THE BALL-DRESS BODICES— 


Are so studded with diamonds and jew- 
eled brooches and pins of all sizes, as well as 
bracelets and chains to help on the glitter, 
that they look quite like a jeweler’s shop 
window with three golden balls swinging 
above. 


Grace: ‘Did I tell you what our French 
cousins: have written about winter gowns— 
that the skirts are to be so short that there will 
be no need of lifting them up even in crossing 
streets, and that, in consequence, all our silk 
petticoats are out of fashion ?"’ 

Crane: *¢ What ill-luck! I have this 
moment paid a check for one hundred dollars 
for four lovely silk petticoats which I bought 
yesterday at such a bargain! What a dupe 
I was !"” 


WATER LILIES 


a “He willow trees bent low over the little 
pond. The white water lilies raised 
their cups to the sun just rising over 

the hill tops. A girl pushed a clumsy boat 

out into the pond and began to pick the lilies. 

Her strong brown arms reached far down un- 

der the water and drew up a flower each 

time. 

*¢ You'll have a big bunch to sell to-day,” 
she called to an invisible someone on the bank, 
and as she spoke she held up a great bunch of 
perfect lilies. Fair and fragile they were, fair 
and strong she was. A red-lipped, brown- 
haired country girl, the warmth of the meadows 
in her smile, the calm of the river in her 
eyes. 

- . + 

‘¢Get me those lilies the little boy on the 
platform is selling ; they'll be a spot of cool- 
ness in this oven of a train.”” 

The speaker was a woman, young, but 
with none of the sweetness and purity of 
youth. Her eyes were bold and hard, her 
cheeks were crimson with paint. She took 
the lilies in her hands covered with jewels, and 
laid them, wet as they were, on the lap of her 
silk gown. One fell unnoticed in the aisle. 
It lay there until the train stopped at the 
Grand Central. A tall handsome girl stooped 
to pick it up. 

“TIT cannot bear to see the beautiful thing 
trampled upon,”’ she said, and a tender look 
came for a minute into her cold, high-bred 
face. 

“ Put it right down, Helena,’’ said a woman 
behind her. ‘* One never knows what diseases 
may be communicated by stray flowers.”’ 

The girl smiled disdainfully and still held 
the flower in her hand. As she walked through 
the station, her eyes fell upon a ragged Jittle 
girl. With a quick turn from her companion’s 
side, she held out the lily to the child, who 
took it eagerly. 

The child started down the street, turned 
into another one and entered a shabby house. 
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‘¢ Look what I've brought you,”” she cried 
to a girl who sat in the hallway. The girl 
turned listlessly, but when she saw the lilies 
her face brightened with a wistful smile. 

‘They grew near my home,” she said. 
All day she watched the lily with the same 
wistful look. She was a pretty girl, hardly 
more than a child, with a sweet, weak mouth 
and timid eyes. ‘* They grew near my home,”’ 
she kept repeating, and as night fell she wept 
often. ‘* There are hundreds more like them 
there ; I.wish I could pick them,”’ she sobbed. 
‘*[ never shall again, though, after to-night, 
whenI go away with him. I can never go 
home again.’ 

Some one’s step sounded upon the stairs. 
The girl started, then ran half frightened, half 
joyfully, out to meet the comer. The lily lay 
withered on the floor. 


Mary Dwight. 


MRS. HERKOMER’S TRAPS 


BY CLARE LOUISE BURT 


7 a premises differed somewhat 


widely, as might be expected in a 

summer resort, yet the final conclusion, 
to which Canuck Pointers came in the Her- 
komer-Leigh affair, was, taking it all in all, an 
unanimous one. As the men put it, ‘¢ Her- 
komer was a fool”’ ; and for the women, they 
were of the sole, satisfactory opinion that Mrs. 
Leigh was neither good looking enough (the 
men were, however, at some doubt upon this 
point), nor of sufficient social standing to be 
able to ‘‘ afford that sort of thing.’” And both 
men and women united in wondering what 
Leigh could be dreaming about to let things 
run on so. 

To be sure, all summer long, Leigh had 
only been coming down by the six-thirty train 
Saturday evening, and then taking the first 
train back to town Monday morning, so that 
he could scarcely be said to have seen much of 
the affair. When he arrived at the Club House, 
where his wife was staying—for this was the 
Leigh’s first summer at Cannuck, and they 
had no cottage—he usually found his wife 
dressing for the early dinner and the Satur- 
day night hop. They usually went in to 
dinner together at seven, apparently on 
the friendliest terms possible, and Leigh, 
when Herkomer and the other cottagers came 
struggling into the dining room, never seemed 
to notice the low-toned greetings and sub- 
sequent fatuous glances, which his wife re- 
ceived from Herkomer and which she un- 
doubtedly accepted and none too rarely re- 
turned. Even when Mrs. Leigh one evening 
choked on a fish-hone—the situation was really 
less awkward than it sounds—and Herkomer 
rushed ridiculously over to her assistance, 
Leigh didn’t seem to think there was anything 
queer about it, but the rest of the people had a 
good laugh at their expense. 

All enjoyed the situation with the exception, 
perhaps, of Mrs. Herkomer. But then her 
sweet dignity almost aiways succeeded in 
placing her, so far as the public was concerned, 
entirely without the miserable affair, in which 
she was nevertheless inextricably and humili- 
atingly entangled. The men were certainly 
right—Herkomer was a foo!. Here was a 
young fellow with all his life before him and 
everything for which he could possibly in his 
most extravagant dreams wish to make life 
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happy. Youth, health, money, and all that 
money can buy, were his; and above all the 
rest, here.was this sweet wife whom even the 
women conceded to be beyond all question 
beautiful. Mrs. Herkomer never worried 
about what sort of impression she made or did 
not make; above all she never bothered her 
head about men, and somehow managed suc- 
cessfully to convince them that it would do 
them no good to bother their heads about her. 
Perhaps this may have had something to do 
with her popularity and guod standing among 
her fellow-women. The men _ certainly 
thought none the less of her because the 
sincerity of their respect for her made them 
keep their feelings to themselves. 

Under these circumstances, when _ the 
Herkomer-Leigh affair, after affording some 
weeks of monotonous gossip, suddenly took a 
new turn, it came as a shock to all alike. At 
first this new state of affairs was hardly 
credible, but the women, once started, made 
such a noise about it that all the Canuck 
Pointers finally, albeit in more than a few 
cases reluctantly, were forced into the belief 
that there was really something in it. And 
when our most cherished idol is one that falls 
and is shattered on the ground, the crash of 
the catastrophe tingles and resounds in our 
ears for a very long while. So it was when 
Mrs. Herkomer suddenly turned the tables 
upon her husband. 

It seems that Jack Latimer came down from 
the Adirondacks, where all summer long he 
had been getting nice and brown, and stronger 
and winsomer than ever. Down to pretty, 
lazy Canuck Point came Jack, and without 
explanation. He put up at the Herkomer's 
cottage, also without explanation. And as 
time wore on and Jack seemed to be perfectly 
content not only with his own exasperating in- 
explicableness, but with the charming society 
of Mrs. Herkomer as well, matters became 
intolerable. 

In the community of a private summer 
resort, where women abound and occupations 
do not, where men are very scarce and the 
scarce few have become, after a month's 
lounging ubiquitousness, to all concerned in- 
consequential—under such circumstances, it is 
readily to be seen that such an exploit as Jack’s 
would never do. At a summer resort nothing 
ever will do that you cannot explain. It had 
really been very obliging—albeit in questiona- 
ble taste—for Mrs. Leigh and Mr. Herkomer 
to bring their walks and their drives and their 
dances and their beach téte-a-tétes down to 
Canuck Point, where the very utmost would 
beyond doubt be made of these procedures. 
The obliviously friendly pair had provided 
rich themes of daily interest and conversation 
for the isolated Canuck Point idlers. But 
even Herkomer and Mrs. Leigh lacked the 
last new element of social fermentation—they 
were not inexplicable. They were indeed 
readily to be explained, on principles, it is to 
be regretted, only too general. But as for 
Jack Latimer, in his present line of conduct, 
he was not to be tolerated. 

A man, a young man, the merriest, the 
most amusing, the most adorable of good fel- 
lows, to drop himself, insolently taciturn, into 
the very heart of a crowd of idle, aimless 
young married folk, when there was not the 
sign of a girl within fifty odd miles, and then 
gracelessly to permit himself to be monopo 
lized by the most dangerously attractive of 
young matrons—well, Canuck Point could not 
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find words to express its opinion! It fairly 
hummed with incoherent ire for days. And at 
length, when its reasonings or unreasonings be- 
came once more clearly distinguishable, Mrs. 
Herkomer was found to have stepped, or to 
have fallen, or to have been dragged down 
from her pedestal. 

Her former staunch friends and aliies, the 
women, were not as sorry as you might sup- 
pose. They told each other about Mrs. Her- 
komer’s morning strolls on the beach with 
Jack Latimer ; they told about her long after- 
noon bicycle excursions with him (Jack in a 
day ortwo capping the climax by having a 
tandem sent down for these rides); then they 
told about the téte-a-téte talks of Mrs. Her- 
komer and Jack on the Herkomer’s cottage 
piazza in the evenings, when Jack and Mrs. 
Herkomer sat a little apart from the rest of the 
people. This ‘*rest’* was composed of per- 
sons—mostly ladies, to be sure—who acquired 
a habit of coming over regularly to Mrs. Her- 
komer’s cottage of an evening, ‘‘for the poor 
creature's own sake,”’ they said, meaning Mrs. 
Herkomer. There was nothing these good 
people left untold ; they sometimes told more 
than there was to tell. One day just after 
luncheon when Jack, in the smartest of tall 


traps, drew up before the club-house door, and 


turned over to the groom at his side the reins 
over the backs of as exquisite a pair of matched 
grays as ever pawed gravel; and when Jack 
jumped down beside Mrs. Herkomer, -stand- 
ing there with delight in her sweet, thinned 
face, and said to her, markedly and audibly, 
“ Here’s a trap I picked up for you, Eva”’ ; 
and when, finally, Mrs. Herkomer insisted that 
the groom must get down, and that Jack must 
let her drive him over to the cottage for her hat 
and parasol, the sun meanwhile beaming down 
hotly upon her rich golden hair, whilst Jack, 
with quite unnecessary devotion, insisted upon 
shielding her with his own straw hat—when all 
these interesting things happened the women 
who had been Mrs. Herkomer'’s friends did not 
fail to tell about these also. 

But it never once seemed to occur to any- 
one that Mrs. Herkomer, or that Jack, was 
playing a part. 

It did occur to everyone, however, that 
great revolutions were taking place in Tom 
Herkomer's soul. They were forced now to 
acquit him of having lost that ethereal mem- 
her. No one could fail to observe, too, that, 
dating at least from the trap incident on, 
Herkomer and Mrs. Leigh were thoroughly 
out. Herkomer was notoriously always at his 
vwn cottage hearth stone or door step now 
when the good people came over for their chat 
of an evening, and he was obviously far less 
interested in their desultory gossip than he was 
in trying to overhear what his wife was saying 
to Latimer. He didn’t always succeed in this 
praiseworthy endeavor and the fact had a ten- 
dency to make him sullen and snappy. And 
the people had another good laugh at his ex- 
pense these days—poor Tom Herkomer 
seemed to have an especial talent for making 
himself appear absurd—this time because he 
was so religiously punctual in his attendance 
upon his wife and Jack Latimer at meal times. 
He never failed now to walk over from the 
cottage to the Club dining room with them ; 
sometimes, to be sure, he would be seen com- 
ing along behind, very close behind, however, 
switching the grass and gravel with his stick, 
and looking extremely cross; but he never 
failed to give them his company. 
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As for his old friend Mrs. Leigh, she 
packed back to town with Leigh the very first 
Monday morning after this new arrangement 
set in. She would have preferred taking the 
late train Saturday night, but Leigh was not 
at all inclined to be done out of his Sabbath 
rest and dip. Nobody seemed to miss Mrs. 
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THE COSTUME PROBLEM IN 
JAPAN 


He mind of Madame Chrysanthéme, to 

I give the lady Jap the name by which 
Pierre Loti has patiently . christened 

her, is being greatly exercised over the very 
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Leigh much after she was gone, not even 
Herkomer. And everybody, with a some- 
what remarkable specimen of human consist- 
ency, began now with one accord to pity and 
try to pet poor old Tom. But he was so cross 
and surly that they could do nothing whatever 
with him, save malign Mrs. Herkomer in pri- 
vate among themselves for Tom’s benefit. 
They were just on the point of giving him up 
entirely and washing their hands, so they in- 
dignantly said, of his domestic tribulations, 
when Cicely Havens appeared upon the scene. 

Cicely was Mrs. Herkomer'’s sister, and she 
was quite as pretty as Mrs. Herkomer herself. 
Moreover, everybody liked Cicely, and every- 
body was glad to see her back from the Adi- 
rondacks ; but nobody began to be as glad, or 
to show it as much, as Jack Latimer. What 
follows is shocking to record, I am well aware, 
but it is undeniable that when Tom, with his 
face a trifle less glum than usual, drove his 
sister-in-law up to the club-house entrance at 
luncheon time, on the day of her arrival, Jack 
sprang up on the step of the trap and publicly 
kissed her pretty lips. But let us be lenient— 
perhaps he may have kissed her with a purpose. 

At any rate the Canuck Pointers were be- 
nevolently willing to forgive all, so soon as all 
should be explained ; as all fully, and satisfac- 
torily, and speedily was to be explained. Noth- 
ing could equal the delight and approval evinced 
by the accustomed group of ladies on the Herk- 
omer’s piazza that evening, when they wit- 
nessed Mrs. Herkomer, with the dearest look in 
her eyes, present to her sister, as an engagement 
gift, the memorable trap, which, with this 
purpose in view, she had asked Jack to procure 
for her some two or three weeks back. And 
when the visitors saw her step back in. the dusk 
to where Tom stood, and lean ever so tenderly 
and happily upon his eager arm, and glance up 
very gently into his resplendent face, then the 
Canuck Point ladies forgave Mrs. Herkomer. 

But there was one other trap, by the way, of 
Mrs. Herkomer’s contrivance—one far more 
simple and far less apparent to the public eye 
than the one which she had provided for Cic- 
ely—which other trap Mrs. Herkomer kept 
exclusively to herselfand Tom. For he had 
fallen into it, and she was very glad. 




































































same question which troubled Eve after she 
made the fearful bite—namely, what she is to 
wear. Our first mother, as we all know, de- 
cided in favor of the combined grace and sim- 
plicity of the fig-leaf, but such a costume 
would necessarily appear démodé in the 
esthetic eyes of the ladies of Tokio. No, the 
problem which they are endeavoring to solve 
is whether it is better to cling to their national 
costume—the picturesque Kimono, and the 
wide obi of brilliant silk—or to adopt the 
fashion-plate garb of Western Europe. 

From the point of view of mere prettiness 
and picturesque effect, there is everything to be 
urged in favor of retaining their national cos- 
tume, which is becoming, comparatively inex- 
pensive, and is not subject to the incalculable 
vagaries of the whims of fashion. But to the 
mind of the eternal feminine the question Is it 
pretty ? or Is it becoming? is always in reality 
subservient to the question Is it smart? or Is it 
the fashion ? 

Now the Empress of Japan has decreed that 
those who appear at court functions shall be 
clad in the skirts and corsages, the kid gloves 

(Continued on page 206) 
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and the corsets of Paris and Bond street ; and 
doubtless it is further taken for granted that 
the jupons, pantalons and dessous generally, 
or all underwear, shall be in keeping with that 
which appears on the surface. This being the 
case, it is not surprising to find a Japanese 
lady writing that she feels ‘¢ great pain in her 
bosom *’ as to how to decide this momentous 
question of costume. There can be no com- 
promise in this matter. Certainly there will 
at any rate at first be a considerable difficulty 
about the meeting of the waist-bands round 
plump little figures which have never before 
submitted themselves to the close embrace of 
the unyielding corset. It isa noticeable fact 
that, in the majority of cases, the husbands are 
ever more anxious than their wives that the 
change should be made; and they back up 
their arguments by the statement that the 
foreign dress gives far greater freedom of 
movement to the limbs than the national] attire. 

his is all very well in theory, but in practice 
it is rather doubtful whether the lady who has 
given up her kimono and obi on the grounds 
of ease rather than elegance will find herself 
much freer from constraint than before. 

Even those who-have all their lives been ac- 
customed to the restraining influence of tightly 
laced corsets, pointed high-heeled shoes, and 
sleeves which make it almost impossible to 
lift one’s hands above one’s head, are apt to 
find the garb of fashion somewhat irksome at 
times, while for a woman who has never sub- 
mitted herself to anything of the kind before, 
the discomfort would be almost intolerable. 
To take a single point—the wearing of tight- 
fitting kid gloves, to which fashionable ladies 
are so accustomed as to regard it as a positive 
luxury, is at first so distasteful to those who 
have always been accustomed to having their 
hands exposed to the air, as to be really a seri- 
ous trial. Nevertheless there is little doubt that 
the Japanese ladies will follow the example of 
their worldy-minded Empress, and if they resem 
ble the majority of their sex, they will gladly 
brave the pains and discomfort of the unfamiliar 
garments, forthe sake of what they believe to be 
an improvement in their general appearance. 


THE BUYERS OF FRENCH MILLINERY 


American ladies are said to be the largest 
buyers of Paris millinery, and they buy by 
going to Paris direct. English ladies spend 
one million, four hundred and sixty thousand 
pounds on Paris hats, while German ladies 
spend only one hundred thousand pounds in 
the same way. The customers of French 
milliners beyond the Rhine are nearly all Jew- 
esses, the real Teutons spending little or noth- 
ing. The German frauen are right. It takes 
an American or French head to wear a Paris 
hat. Five hundred thousand pounds’ worth of 
French artificial flowers are purchased by 
England yearly. America, Belgium, Ger- 
many, Spain and Argentina take as much 
more. English and American ladies are the 
greatest consumers of false hair, according to 
French custom-house returns, but since they 
buy so many French hats to suit the changes in 
millinery it stands to reason they must. The 
French hat is really a part of the head dress. 
The Chinese buy more watches than all other 
nations. Indo-China and China are the heavi- 
est buyers of the best parasols. Norway sells 
to France yearly one hundred and sixty thou- 
sand pounds’ worth of whalebone. 
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THE MODE NOT SETTLED—INCONSPICUOUS OUT- 
ING COSTUMES THE VOGUE WITH NEWPORT’ S 
SMART MEN AND WOMEN—CHARM OF THE 
FICHU—-MOONLIGHT AND DRESS WRAPS 
COMBINED MAKE COLOR PICTURES 
FIT FOR ARTISTS’ BRUSHES—BE- 
COMING AND EFFECTIVE REDIN- 

GOTE AFFECTED BY DOWAG- 
ERS—BLACK VELVET IM- 
PRESSED INTO THE SERVICE 
OF HIDING TIME’S 
ROBBERIES 


SEPTEMBER A SOCIAL SUMMER MONTH 


He crispness of these autumn winds re- 
news our zest for social pleasures, 
freshens up our interest in what had 

begun to pall and grow into utter weariness. 
There is, happily, a growing inclination to 
prolong the season’s gaiety in fashionable cot- 
tage colonies far into the autumn, and at cer- 
tain places, for instance Newport, September is 
becoming fully as gay as July and August, 
while the flight to Lenox and Tuxedo be- 
comes later each year. When September has 
absorbed all of August’s great functions the 
tortures of the past will seem almost incredible. 
It has been suggested that August be devoted 
to dances and out-of-door junketings for buds 
and co'lege lads, and then the great dinners 
and balls come off in September, which is al- 
together rational and sensible. 


QUIET SPORTING COSTUMES AS SEEN AT 
NEWPORT 


It is very evident that smart men and 
women have turned their backs upon every- 
thing approaching what is called cycle-costum- 
ing, or costuming in any form for out-of-door 
sports, golf or tennis particularly. There are 
certain necessary features observed which are 
required for personal comfort, but further than 
that it is understood that one must be as in- 
conspicuous as possible. Fashionable women 
wear the simplest woolen or linen skirts with 
shirt waists and sailor hats, usually on which 
one or two loose veils are hung over their 
faces whenever they take their spin on the 
road. Men, in the same way, wear a morn- 
ing suit with a loose-hack coat, their trousers 
strapped to their ankles, their usual straw hats 
banded with narrow plaid or striped ribbons. 
If a man or a woman looks at all smart it is 
because it happens to be an individual trait— 
something innate. Later on, when women 
give up shirt waists and don their entire cloth 
suits, their appearance will be greatly im- 
proved, for comfortable as shirt waists are de- 
clared to be, they not only detract immensely 
from that well-bred air which well-made 
clothes assist to express, but make all women 
look commonplace to a degree. 


TOO EARLY FOR DEFINITE FASHION NEWS 


It is much too early to speak authoritatively 
on the best winter fashions, but we may take 
note of certain indications and watch tentative 
styles in gowns, hats and wraps which, like 
Noah’s doves, are sent aflying in advance to 
get a foothold, if they possibly can. The 
chance luck of fashions, at the beginning of a 
season, is not unlike that of plays presented to 
the public for the first time. Some of them 
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make a hit at once, perhaps create a great stir, 
while other plays at first meet with a cold re- 
ception, then suddenly spring into the greatest 
popularity. The truth is, anything put before 
the public is a mere toss up as to its success 
—be it a book, a painting, a play or a modish 
fashion. No one can determine that choice. 
The great gownmakers of Paris, where all that 
is worn has its origin, cannot, at this moment, 
say with any certainty that any one of their 
many designs will so please as to set the 
fashion. No people are more cautious than 
they are. It is their habit to reserve what they 
consider choicest for the return of their 
wealthiest patronage to Paris—late in October 
and November. 


REFURBISHING SUMMER COSTUME FOR AU- 
TUMN SOCIAL CAMPAIGNING 


Women to whom dress is a part of their 
social equipment are at the moment more in- 
terested in refurbishing and renewing their 
summer wardrobe to carry them through this 
mid-season than with coming fashions. Every- 
thing in good time, say they. Country-house 
parties have to be considered first. Tall, 
slender, willowy figures are not inclined to 
abandon the fichu bodice, half-low or décolleté, 
both so charming. With the half-high bodice 
as well as with one closed at the throat, this 
lovely Marie Antoinette drapery, after crossing 
at the bust, extends into a long sash, to be 
tied behind. The opportunity to use exquisite 
lace has been well taken advantage of on both 
short and long fichus ; but even without that 
becoming addition, the charm of simple ruffles 
plissé will be sufficient. at all times, especially 
so on very young figures. One must have a 
certain width of shoulder and hight to wear a 
fichu well and have it bespeak the grace it is 
intended to do. 


DANCE GOWN 


At one of the Newport Casino dances there 
was the perfection of such a figure, one of the 
season’s belles, tall and lithe, with the head 
and face of a young goddess. Her gown was 
a dream. Its skirt of white Brussels lace, a 
light simpl¢ design, was attached to a deep 
yoke of the same lace, but more elaborate, 
and this deep flounce, which was simply 
hemmed at the bottom, had for heading a 
ruche of white mousseline de soie. The yoke 
was deep in front, with a round point, and 
quite straight in the back, which is so graceful 
that we wonder how we ever edured the old 
straight-around line. For bodice one simply 
draped over its white taffeta lining, which, by 
the way, was the silk used as under slip to the 
lace skirt. It was half low; with it was worn 
a mousseline de soie fichu flounced with Brus- 
sels lace and where the drapery crossed the 
shoulders it was slashed up, making an effect- 
ive epaulette over the tops of long sleeves, 
which were of the same lace as the yoke, and 
transparent. The ends of the fihu fell ina 
long sash in the back, prettily knotted and the 
bottom trimmed with a deep plissé flounce, 
headed by a ruching. Jeweled stars of olive- 
ines with pink sapphire centres ornamented 
the bust drapery, holding the fichu in place. 
A necklace of pearls, three strings, with a 
diamond clasp. Chesnut hair waved, dressed 
a la Pompadour, drawn up to the top of the 
head in a small pointed knot, and one pink 
rose ona very stiff stem en aigrette, that is 


(Continued on page 208) 
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(Continued from page 206) 
rising straight up in the air posed a little to- 
ward the left side of the head. 


A SECOND BEAUTY FROCK 


Another beauty gown, more elaborate but 
well suited to its wearer, who was altogether 
another type of young womanhood of rather 
commanding presence and more firmly built. 
It was also a white gown, for their number 
were many, and running a close second were 
straw-colors and yellows, by the way. There 
was a white mousseline de soie skirt, needless 
to say separately hung over white taffeta, hav- 
ing its mount laid in the finest of tucks forming 
a pointed yoke, rather a deep one, while around 
the bottom ran two rows of mousseline de soie 
ruchings a few inches apart, and above a 
charming design of foliage in white flosses em- 
broidered by hand. A décolleté bodice, which 
was draped diagonally with a mousseline de 
soie scarf, striped with floss embroidery at reg- 
ular intervals with a big bow at the centre of 
décolletage in front, held there by a diamond 
rose, from which festoons of along chain set 
with diamonds were carried across the bodice. 
Short puff sleeves with straight epaulettes, in 
bands of floss embroidery, ruched with mousse- 
line de soie on the edge. Across the shoulders 
alone were garlands of pink eglantine. For 
belt, narrow bias folds of pink taffeta fastened 
with small loops inthe back. Necklace of 
pearls and diamonds alternating and a long 
pearl chain looped up on the left side of décol- 
letage with a diamond clasp. An exquisite 
gem in the way of a jeweled scent bottle was 
attached. 


THE GLAMOR OF MOONLIGHT 


The breaking up of a dance or ball these 
summer nights, when the silvery brightness of 
the moon lends an added beauty to everything 
on which it shines, when women fair look 
more lovely than ever in their gay silk and 
satin wraps, is quite the subject for an artist's 
brush. Yellow, rose-pink, blue and white 
cloaks shimmer in the moonlight, with floating 
floances of diaphanous materials, soft and va- 
porous as a dream. 


A DOWAGER REDINGOTE 


White-haired dowagers makes visits in a 
new kind of silk redingote, which had its 
origin at Worth’s. It is quite long, shows 
nothing of the gown inthe back, but is very 
open in front. 

A familiar one is in that classic purple which 
has a great deal of red in it, of a rich, medium 
tone, and is lined with a taffeta called ‘ar- 
gent’’—a silvery tone quite indescribable. 
This purple silk is extremely soft—like Louis- 
ine—and the fronts are transparently inset with 
a mellow old guipure their whole length, and 
around the neck, which has no very pronounced 
collar, for it is cut low enough to show the 
corsage underneath, and its neck trimming in 
the back. The sleeves are entirely untrimmed, 
and are of the tailor model with very long 
wrists in two tabs. The coat is held together 
in front by two black satin ribbon straps hav- 
ing rosettes at each end, which cross over at 
the waist line and a few inches above. The 
underskirt and bodice form an important fea- 
ture when wearing such a redingote. In this 
instance both were built of white silk, flowered 
showily in point of size, in shades of drab, 
silver-gray and black. Around the bottom 
of the skirt there was a finish of several narrow 
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black mousseline de soie ruffles, plissé. A 
black satin turn-over collar, very highly built, 
had a lace plissé jabot in front. Something 
very smart in the way of a black chenille and 
lace bonnet, trimmed with white plumes. 
White brocade parasol with jade handle en- 
twined with a green enameled serpent—a fault- 
less toilette. 

Everybody wears something to trim the 
neck. Black velvet is often tied above a nar- 
row necklace —as a single string of pearls, for 
example ; and after youth has flown this trim- 
ming up of the neck rejuvenates one wonder- 
fully. Even very elaborate diamond neck- 
laces which are designed to fit quite low are 
assisted by neck ruchings of lace or tulle, and 
even narrow two-inch ribbons, velvet or satin, 
are turned into gargettes, to hide the ravages 
of time by softening the lines with choice 
lace. 


THE ART INTEREST 


THE PHILADELPHIA SCHOOL OF DESIGN FOR 
WOMEN 


Ith the opening of the autumnal season 
and the general revival of urban in- 


terests the circulars and announce- 
ments of art schools and exhibitions multiply. 
Of the former, the largest and oldest institution 
of its kind in the United States is said to be 
the Philadelphia School of Design for Women, 
which resumes its functions on the 27th Sep- 
tember. This was founded in 1844 by Mrs. 
Sarah Peter, wife of the British Consul at that 
city, and was incorporated nine years later. 
The curriculum of this institution covers so 
wide a field that it is claimed to combine the 
advantages of the Boston State Normal Art 
School, the Lowell Technical School of 
Design, the New York Cooper Institute and 
its several schools of practical design. The 
range of instruction embraces both historical 
and theoretical, in addition to the various 
branches of technical design. In contrast with 
this, the announcement of the youngest of the 
New York art schools, the Metropolitan, 
founded in 1894, on the closing of those of 
the Metropolitan Museum, with its four in- 
structors and half dozen classes, seems very 
modest. Three Life-Class Scholarships, of 
the value of fifty dollars each, will be awarded 
this season under the direction of a committee 
of five well-known artists. The school has 
removed from the Carnegie building to the 
corner of Forty-seventh Street and Fifth 
Avenue. 


A HINT AS TO ART STUDY IN NEW YORK 


The older educational! institutions, those of 
the Academy and of the Art Students’ 
League, will open under their usual auspices, 
with some changes in the lists of instructors. 
The Academy classes, which ran with much 
more friction than those of its younger com- 
petitors, may experience some disadvantages 
this winter from the reduction in the salaries 
of the teachers, which has been thought 
advisable. 

So much misapprehension is occasioned by 
the inexperience of would-be students and the 
very much condensed statements regarding the 
course of instruction in these schools, that an 
amplification of the latter would frequently 
seem desirable in the interests of beginners, 
especially those living at a distance. The 
artist who will have charge of the classes in 
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decorative art at the Art Students’ League 
schools this season has received numerous let- 
ters of inquiry as to the number of these deco- 
rative arts in which the pupils would receive 
complete technical instruction, and the proba- 
bilities of the applicant’s securing a remuner- 
ative position as practitioner of some one of 
them in the spring as the result of his winter's 
studies! The inconvenience and expense 
and importance of a winter of study in New 
York contributes in a surreptitious manner to 
give plausibility to the flattering tale told by 
Hope. The discouraging spectacle afforded 
by more fortunately situated pupils who spend 
season after season at these schools in the vain 
attempt to learn even pen-drawing for illustra- 
tions might dissipate some of these illusions. 


MORNING-ROOM GOSSIP 
THE WAY WE WEAR OUR CLOTHES 


T is not so much what we wear as it is the 
way we wearit. This knowledge seems 
not to be vouchsafed to many, judging by 

the evidences to the contrary. Expensive 
materials and well made gowns and hats are 
often ruined by the way and the when they 
are worn; while, on the contrary, simple 
stuffs, simply made, often take on a charm 
that is indefinable, simply because they are 
properly worn. 

For instance, the way a woman puts on and 
wears her corset makes all the difference in the 
world in her figure. If she puts it up too high 
(under her arm pits) it is bound to make her 
not only short-waisted, but it will increase the 
size of her waist as well. It should be pulled 
down as low as possible and kept there, par- 
ticularly in front. There is always ina French 
woman, fromthe shop girls up, a dip towards 
the front at the waist line which gives them 
what the average American girl lacks. It is 
not graceful to be as long-waisted in the back 
as in the front, and this is the way to accom: 
plish it: Pull the corset and skirts down in 
front, while allowing them to remain higher in 
the back. This may seem a very small point, 
but try it and see for yourself. Short, low 
and pliable corsets are most desirable to-day ; 
straight, stiff and starched figures are a thing 
of the past, thanks to the athletic proclivi- 
ties of this age—and may they long remain so 
is the urgent wish of the many women whom 
I have heard voice themselves on this subject. 

A dressmaker may strive ever so hard to 
emphasize a deficiency in the length of the 
waist, and accomplish it, too, when she is 
present to assist in properly adjusting the skirt 
and the bodice ; but unless one learns how to 
do it for one’s self, the effort is wasted and the 
effect lost. It is these details, more than the 
actual garments, that make or mar. How 
often one sees a really artistic gown, mantle 
or hat made positively ordinary by the way 
it is worn! No matter how successful a 
hat may be, if the hair is not adapted to it, or 
it to the hair, the result is a failure, and it 
should not be worn until the one or the other 
is remedied. This may seem difficult logic to 
some, but, as in all else, nothing, however 
simple, is accomplished without a directed, 
intelligent and persistent effort. Surely, a 
harmonious appearance not alone gives pleas- 
ure to many another than one’s self, but it 
gives its possessor a larger influence and greater 
power as well—qualities that are desired by 
all and that should be despised by none. 
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LEAN PURSE TALES 


moTTO: AIM AT FITNESS RATHER THAN 
SMARTNESS 


IN PRAISE OF MOHAIR 


He question of an office or store gown 

I fur autumn and winter wear will 

soon confront the working girl. 
The shops were never piled up with hand- 
somer cloths and novelty fabrics, and it is 
very hard to pass by the counters which show 
these new lines of goods and seek the depart- 
ment where such homely standbys as mohairs 
are kept, but if you are wise you will eschew 
novelties for everyday wear, and invest in 
something durable and suitable. Eventhough 
you have a last winter’s gown that.can be 
made over, unless it was a second gown and not 
your best one, it is better to purchase a good 
wearing material and have it made suitably 
for work days. The previous season’s elabo- 
rately made bodice, pretentious in model and 
over trimmed, is most unsightly behind a 
counter or bending over a desk. 

Mohair is light in weight, a most desirable 
quality for any gown, more especially for one 
which is to be carried about all day by a clerk 
or to be worn by girls who have to walk any 
considerable distance to and from their work 
Mohair not only wears a long time but it 
keeps fresh looking longer than almost any 
other class of goods. 


THE TALE OF A LONG-ENDURING GOWN 


Two years ago this September I bought a 
medium dark tone self-figured brown mohair, 
paying forty-nine cents a yard for it. I had it 
made with Eton jacket, and bought enough 
plaid silk to make a sleeveless waistcoat. 
With brown ribbon belt and stock, I had a 
very pretty looking costume. I wore it every 
day for weeks in rain and sunshine. I found 
the goods light to carry and with enough wiri- 
ness to withstand dampness and wrinkling. 
The material also shed dust and kept its color. 
I took such a fancy to the skirt that I had a 
Dresden silk bodice made for it. These I 
wore through the winter. In the spring I 
again put on the Eton jacket and wore it 
and the skirt with shirt waists. For eight- 
een months I gave the brown mohair constant 
wear, sometimes with the jacket and some- 
times with the silk bodice. Six months ago 
I had a round waisted bodice bloused back 
and front below a yoke made of the mohair. 
I had bought two yards more than I needed 
at first—I always do as I have all of my gowns 
remade and remade. The sleeves of the 
jacket made the sleeves of the bodice. The 
yoke I made of some bargain ribbon about 
four inches wide. It showed a Persian design 
in soft purples, yellows and browns. ‘The cost 
was nineteen cents a yard, and one yard was 
sufficient for the yoke, Over the seams made 
by joining the edges of the ribbon together, 
I laid heavy cream insertion about three- 
fourths of an inch wide, which I had picked 
up at a bargain of twelve centsa yard. It took 
one and one half yards for covering shoulder 
seams and those on back and front of bod ce, 
In its new form I wore the mohair for six 
months, and last week I gave it to a girl who 
has very few gowns. The mohair was as 
fresh looking and as wiry as it was when I 
bought it two years ago. 


BLACK MOHAIR OFFICE COSTUME 


| invested in a black figured mohair early 
last winter, for which I paid only twenty-five 
cents ayard. It was not of course as fine in 
juality as the brown one—for which, as 
already stated, I paid forty-nine cents—but 
till it wag a very presentable piece of goods. 
| had it made with round blouse bodice, and 
for yoke and sleeves I bought three yards of 
\k off a bargain counter at forty-eight cents 
a yard. The black mohair was subjected to 
nsiderable hard wear and it alternated with 
the brown one in keeping me in office clothes. 
Snow and rain beat upon the gown, but it 
vithstood the ungallantries of the weather and 
as fresh looking to-day as when I bought 
it. This gown I also gave away this summer, 
reserving the silk yoke and sleeves. The 
girl to whom it was given bought two yards 
f soft red cachemire at twenty-five cents a 
yard and had sleeves and yoke made out of 
it. A line of narrow, black fancy braid— 
ten cents a yard—finishes the yoke and sleeves 
and two rows of it appear on thestock, which 
is also of the red cachemire. 


A HYGIENIC MODEL 


For figures that are not fat I recommend 
the round waist, gathered in the middle of the 
back and bloused in front. It may be made 
with yoke in back or in front or both back 
and front ; or it looks well if made without 
yoke. It is a model that gives the effect of 
slenderness to the waist, as there is fulness 
of the goods above the belt ; and it also does 
away with the necessity of tight-fitting sides 
and front to the bodice, and this will enable 
you to wear your corsets much looser than in 
a regular tight-fitting bodice. This loosen- 
ing of the corsets is most restful to girls who 
stand all day in shops or who bend over desks 
or typewriters in offices, The muscles are 
severely taxed and wearied with the effort of 
standing or bending over for hours at a time 





ingote with Russian blouse effect, built of the 
new otter brown cloth. Skirt in front pan- 
eled with pale beige cloth. Bodice in one 
with skirt, has open fronts and two oval 
slashings, showing high collar, ves:, and at- 
tached short basque, of beige cloth. Otter 
brown cloth edges strapped an inch wide and 
stitched. Winged tops to gigot sleeves, lined 
with beige cloth and reversed double cuffs of 
both cloths. Brown suéde belt. 

Fig. 4641—Skirt of bottle-green Bayadere 
corded bengaline, slashed on one side and 
trimmed al] round in two shades of green rib- 
bon velvet gathered on one edge. Green 
velvet side panel. Blouse bodice of blue and 
mauve shot velvet, machine plaited, over 
which a green velvet boléro with high collar; 
revers in frills to match skirt trimming, edged 
with cold cord and gold buttons and straps. in 





CLEO DE MERODE 


This dancer, who is to appear at Koster & Bial’s, has for a long time been a popular 
idol of the Parisian stage, she having received in a competition a prize as the most 


beautiful woman on the stage. 


Public interest in her has been enhanced by the fashion 


that she adopted of wearing her hair drawn over her ears so that they were never exposed. 


and when tired and &trained by work, they 
are further put upon by being jammed against 
tightly laced corset sides. It is little wonder 
that working girls speedily lose their color 
and develop ugly rings under their eyes. In 
my next paper I shall have something to say 
of other inexpensive and satisfactory dress 
materials. Patty B, 


DESCRIPTION OF FASHIONS 


Ig. 4634—Mid-season cloth blouse of 
F gray-blue cloth, fastens on the left 
under crenelated tabs, trimmed with 
black braid, High collar turns over, trimmed 
also with braid. Tailor sleeves, upturned 
cuffs, trimmed to match collar, with a cloth 
belt striped with braid, crosswise. 
Fig. 4642—Smart driving or walking red- 


front. Mousquetaire sleeves and pointed 
wrists of green velvet, ruffled to match revers. 

Fig. 4636—School-girl's blouse of current- 
red cloth, short basque, buttons on the side 
with white and black huttons. White cloth 
collar revers, braided across in black. Short 
basque and bottom of sleeves also trimmed 
with black braid. Tailor sleeves, flaring 
wrists. 

Fig. 4640—Very smart Russian blouse of 
gray cloth, altogether covered, both sleeves 
and bodice with fine black braiding. Triple 
cloth revers in three shades of gray, edges 
strapped and stitched. Basque in double tabs 
in two shades of gray, under cloth braided. 
Tailor sleeves, reversed double cuffs match 
basque. Straight high collar, braided. Pink 
satin brocade linings. Gray cloth belt, 
braided. 





Fig. 4637—School girl’s jacket of sage- 
green cloth, fastens across in front with zig- 
zag tabs and gold buttons. High collar and 
epaulettes all in one piece. Border trimmings 
of wide black braid, with fancy gold braid on 
edge. Sleeves in one piece, having rounded 
wrists, braid finish. 

Fig. 4639—Pretty autumn jacket of navy- 
blue cloth, with open loose fronts and belted 
back. Cloth striped vertically, with a narrow 
black silk fancy guimpe collar and square 
revers, facings, belt, and cuffs of Venetian- 
red velvet. Tailor sleeves. 

Fig. 4638— Young matron’s Russian blouse 
jacket of black velvet, fastens on the left 
with square tabs and brilliant jet buttons. 
Low, sloping collar shows vest and neck band 
of blue mauve satin covered with floral 
guipure applications in cream white. Gigot 
sleeves with double caps. Entire jacket 
trimming a double fold of black satin beaded, 
having a jet heading. Black satin ribbon belt. 
Sky-blue satin brocade linings. 

Fig. 4635 —An ultra smart blouse jacket 
of silver-gray cloth, double-breasted, with a 
big shoulder collar in one piece trimmed with 
rows of black fox. Three large fancy but- 
tons on simulated plait in front, under which 
a scarf of gray velvet in folds across bust, 
Basque of triple tabs, middle one of velvet. 
Tailor sleeves, reversed triple cuffs match 
basque. Gray velvet belt. Almond-green 
brocade linings. 


O FAIREST, SWEETEST 
SPRINGTIME 


(Sung by the Dancers—See page 196) 


Ow that the air is sweetest, 
N Each little bird rejoices, 
For joy of the Spring’s return- 
ing 
They're thanking God with their 
voices, 
See where from flower to flower, 
Softly the moths are flying, 
Kissing with dear caresses, 
Ever with love a-sighing. 


O fairest, sweetest springtime, 
There’s athorn in my heart to 
grieve me. 
Rose, will you not believe me, 
And take away its pain ? 


Alas ! for it seems that ages 
Have passed since our quarrel, dear 
one. 
(Ah, but the days go swiftly 
When there is love to cheer one ! ) 
Only last year, beloved, 
Happy we were together, 
For in our hearts was sweetness, 
In fair or stormy weather. 


O fairest, sweetest springtime, 
There’s a thorn in my heart to 
grieve me ! 
Oh, make my Rose believe me, 
And take away its pain ! 


Hearts that are forced to sufter, 

Mourn for their pain and sorrow, 
But if the love be earnest, 

Strength from the grief ‘twill borrow. 
See where the trees are making 

Peace between leaves and flowers. 
Rose, will you not forgive me, 

And let that peace be ours? 


O fairest, sweetest springtime 
There’s a thorn in my heart to 
grieve me ! 
Oh, make my Rose believe me, 
And take away its pain ! 


From the Italian of Aniello Califano, by S. 
St. G. Lawrence. 





THE CENUINE 


JOHANN HOFF S 


MALT EXTRACT 


MAKES 


FLESH AND BLOOD 


AVOID SUBSTITUTES 
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RULES 


(1) The writer's full name and address must accom- 
pany letters to Vogue. 

(2) When so requested by the correspondent, nei- 
ther name, initials nor address will be published, 
provided a pseudonym is given as a substitate to 
identity the reply. 

(3) Correspondents will please write only on one 
tide of their letter paper. 

(4) Emergency questions only answered 
by mail before publication, and with $1.00 
paid by correspondent. 

So many questions of ‘exactly, or almost ex- 
actly the same character, are asked Vogue, that 
it has become necessary to number them for con- 
venience in reference. Subscribers should keep 
files of Vogue, There are, to date, over goo 
questions numbered and indexed in Vogue 


office. 


967. Songs Wanted. G.F., Glen 
Cove, N. Y.—Will you kindly try to find the 
words of the song, Romeo and Juliette, the 
first line of which is: I am the hero of this 
lictle story, I’m Romeo ; and also the words 
farther on: Romeo's the thin one, Juliette’s 
the fat one. It was sung by a Mr. Runyon 
at one of the Yale Glee Club concerts 
about four or five years ago, but I do not 
know if the words were original, and it has 
been sung a good deal since.’ I would also 
like to have the words of the song, Johnnie 
Jones and His Sister Sue and the Peach of 
Emerald Hue, and also the song of I always 
go to Sunday School, as sung by Mr. John 
Walker in the Columbia College Glee Club 
concerts, and which was popular for several 
years after. 

These songs are not published by ordinary 
music publishers, and the carmina of the dif- 
ferent colleges are issued as a rule by private 
publication. 

We have, however, been able to find the 
three songs that you want in the Carmina 
Princetonia, which is published by Martin R. 
Dennis & Co., Newark, N. J. The eighth 
edition of this was issued in 1894. and con- 
tains all three songs that you are looking for. 
Listen to My Tale of Woe is page 144, Ro- 
meo and Juliet, page 41, and the Sunday 
School Scholar, page 74. 


963. French Style Country House 
Furnishings. To Villa Jolie, Wausau.— 
Will you please give me some ideas for the 
furnishing and decoration of a little country 
house? I wish the whole thing to be ex- 
clusively French in style. There is a tiny 
salon on the first floor, with a boudoir and 
dining-room. Upstairs four bedrooms, be- 
sides the rooms pertaining to the domestic 
service, 

It is a very difficult matter to give instruc- 
tions for the furnishing of a small house, the 
question of means at one’s disposal entering 
so largely. 

We have considered your letter carefully, 
and think that if we give you good examples 
of what is best in a definite style, that you 
will be able to follow these examples and 
adapt them to your purpose according to your 
means, 

We have also borne in mind the conveni- 
ence of getting the articles of furniture ready 
made, such as are in the shops. We do not 
think it 1s quite good judgment to have your 
house French throughout. In passing from 
one floor to another it is usually customary to 
change the style of the furniture and decora- 
tions to aveid monotony, the whole tendency 
of furnishing to-day being to depart from sets, 
and to group individual objects, each interest- 
ing in itself. For example, sets of chairs are 
not thought desirable all of one pattern and 
size, but individual chairs are bought, vary- 
ing in design and somewhat in style, though 
all of about the same period. 

We think the expression in your letter 
‘* exclusively French in style’’ is somewhat 
indefinite, inasmuch as there have been 
numerous French styles of architecture, deco- 
rition and furnishings beginning away back 
in the early Gillo-Roman times and running 
through the medizval and Renaissance periods. 
We judge, however, that what you had in 
mind was the style of one of the Louis; 
probably either Louis xiv, Louis xv or 
Louis xvi. These are the styles which flour- 





ished during the best period of the French 
Renaissance. 

As we fancy from your lecter that your 
house is small and in the nature of what the 
French call coquette, we should advise the 
adoption throughout of the last of these 
styles—Louis xvi. This style also has the ad- 
vantages of permitting one to secure the best 
general effect with the expenditure of the least 
money. The two buildings at Versailles, 
known as the Grand and Petit Trianon, both 
contain rooms which afford excellent examples 
of this decoration. 

The walls in most French houses are gen- 
erally paneled in wood above a low wainscot ; 
oftentimes only what joiners call the stiles 
are of wood, while the centres of the panels 
are filled in with stuff. This, however, is a 
rather expensive way of treating the walls and 
should only be undertaken under the guidance 
of some educated and experienced architect. 
Very much the same effect can be obtained by 
planting on the walls either wooden or plaster 
mouldings filled with what is technically 
called by makers of ornaments compo decora- 
tion 

The profiles of these moldings vary consid- 
erably with the style, alo the motifs of the 
decoration. We print for your guidance a 
typical Louis xv1 molding, with its profile 
(Plate A), also a cornice (Plate B) in the 
same style. One of the marked characteris- 
tics of all Louis xvt work is the cutting out 
of the corners of the inner panel and placing 
a rosette in the little square thus formed, as 
you may notice (Plate C) in the upper panels 
of the doors in the photograph that is repro- 
duced. After the panels on the walls are 
formed, the whole room should be enameled 
white by painting several coats, each one 
thoroughly rubbed down with a mixture of 
pumice and water applied with hair-cloth. 
This any painter can do. A treatment of 
this sort, we think, would be very appropriate 
for your little salon and boudoir. 

As a contrast, it is agreeable to have the 
dining-room dark, say with a high wainscot. 
High wainscots all around a room, however, 
are apt to be expensive, especially if executed 
in such woods as oak or butternut ; but a 
very good effect can be obtained by using 
white wood stained to imitate oak and well 
rubbed down. A dining-room with a dis- 
tinctly Henri 11 effect could be obtained .in 
this way. 

For your bedrooms upstairs we would sug- 
gest papering them with papers having a 
marked stripe (Plate D), this being charac- 
teristic of che stuffs and wall coverings of the 
Louls xvi period. 

The beds might be draped with a canopy, 
as shown in the one in the photograph of the 
bedroom of Marie Antoinette (Plate E) at 
Versailles. 

The furniture of this period is usually quite 
plain, with the legs straight, distinguishing 
it from that of the Louis xv period. We 
print an illustration showing some chairs 
(Plate F). In general, it may be said that 
the characteristics which run through the 
furniture and ornaments, as well as the archi- 
tecture and wall decorations, are the bay-leaf, 
pearls, garlands, bow-knots and musical in- 
struments. 


COOPERATIVE HOUSE- 
KEEPING 


‘T \He general care of the house means 

more than it once did. It involves 

a scrupulous cleanliness, which 
will prohibit the engendering of dirt diseases, 
like diphthetia, scarlet fever, smallpox, and 
similar pestilences. It calls for some knowl- 
edge of the laws of ventilation, drainage, and 
sewerage, that the housekeeper may know 
when there is anything amiss, and so preserve 
the hygiene of the home as perfect as possible. 
If it is conceded that there must always re- 
main domestic employments, is there any 
reason why the cooking and laundering 
should continue to be performed in the home, 
at great waste and disadvantage, by the 
mother of the family and suth assistance as 
she may be able to procure? Why not take 
cooking and laundering out of the family, by 
cooperative housekeeping ? 

How must cooperative housekeeping begin? 
The very first step in cooperative housekeep- 
ing is cooperation in buying _If twenty-five 
families would unite in the purchase of ar- 





ticles by the wholesale which are indispensable 
to all, and which each buys at retail, such as 
fuel, flour, tea, coffee, sugar, etc., they would 
save from twelve to fifteen dollars in every 
hunéred of their expenitures. Experience has 
demonstrated this to be the gain of the com- 
bination in buyinz. If now, these twenty- 
five families would go one step further. and 
combine their separate bills of fare into one, 
and then have this one cooked over one fire, 
they would save two-thirds of the fuel con- 
sumed in the separate cooking of the twenty- 
five families. 

** Who can estimate,’” Mrs. Livermore 
sums up, “the great gain that will enrich 
housekeepers, who are mothers of families, 
when cooking and laundering are eliminared 
from household industries, and are performed 
outside the home, by economical covperation. 
As a rule, they are greatly overtaxed, and 
suffer from the daily consciousness that the 
physical strength and moral vigor they should 
give to the training of their children go, in- 
stead, into the daily cooking and the weekly 
laundering. With more time, more bodily 
power, keener moral insight and increased 
power of organization, how easily they could 
combine for the study of enlightened mother- 
hood. . . . What might not be hoped 
of children born of happier, healthier and 
less anxious mothers who would approach 
maternity happily and intelligently, and with 
strength and courage, adequate to its perils 
and exhausting duties?’’—Mary A. Liver- 
more in Boston Cooking School Magazine. 
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COLORS IN GLOVES—THE STRIPED SHIRT—-AND 
THE WHITE ONE 


Ow that suitings are in highly colored 
combinations it is impossible to indulge 
successfully in high colored cravats and 

shirts, unless the tones harmonize. With high- 
buttoned waistcoats, very little of the shirt is 
exposed and this little is almost hidden by a 
large cravat. Therefore we will take high 
collars and small cravats—lI prefer the new 
straight standers for autumn, ifit is for formal, 
day of business dress. The high-banded, turn- 
over collar is best for the country and town 
negligé wear. With these collars we have 
the one-and-a-half-inch four-in-hand or the 
small butterfly-bow. Collars should fit tighr, 
shirts should fit without a wrinkle, and cravats 
should be of precisely the proper proportions, 
This gives a neat and a correct ensemble. 
You cannot, unless you study proportions, 
carefully obtain that impression of fit which 
is absolutely essential to correctness. You 
will also have to give close attention to the 
combination of the colors that appearin the 
shirt and cravat. They must be in keeping 
with the colors used in the coat and waist- 
coat. Where the coat and waistcoat are of 
black, then the vivid shirtings and cravatings 
can be used with good effect. The bit of 
brightness they afford forms a relief in the 
scheme made sober by the black coat. 

We will wear gloves at all times. A man 
should not go out without his gloves when 
the weather becomes ‘at all cool. For busi- 
ness and rough wear the red tan dogskins, 
made with heavy seams and heavily speared 
backs are the best. They close with one 
large bone button. Gray suéde gloves are the 
best for wear with the business suit, provided 
it is of black, or any of the gray mixtures. 
But for the brown suitings I prefer the red 
tan glove. A dark bottle green-glove has 
been introduced for wear with the blue and 





black overcoats and sacks It is, to me, a 
rather trying color, and having been put in 
the ordinary shops at popular prices, I fear 
that it will become very common, and hence 
not worthy of our consideration. 

In shirts the prettiest effects are in the fine 
line stripes, or in stripes of various width: in 
grays of one or two stripes, the narrow stripes 
forming a sort of margin for the broad stripe, 
These are 1n brown, blue, gray, purple and 
the reds on white grounds. Fancy stripes 
which are broken, waved or ornamented are 
shown in the same colors as the striped groups, 
The odd all-over effects that come principally 
in percales will not be worn, Checks and 
plaids when made up of delicate cross stripes 
will be good. I rather like these combina- 
tions, as one grows tired of stripes. 

The white shirt will be proper at all times, 
For town wear this shirt appeals to men who 
will not indulge in peculiar colors or trying 
combinations. The white shirt gives one 
great liberty in cravat selection, as almost any 
color looks well on a white background. 

It is best to wear a white shirt with a fancy 
waistcoat. You can readily see that with 
a fancy waistcoat and a fancy shirt the color 
scheme is liable to be rather mixed. It is a 
little too much color for the average man. 

We are, I think, on the verge of a small 
revolution in dress. The persistent advocacy 
of color that has naturally followed in the 
wake of the craze for all out-of-door sports 
has given the masses an opportunity for dis- 
playing tastes that heretofore lay dormant. 
All sorts of things were put forth as fashion- 
able, and the utmost license was enjoyed by 
men who had been heretofore schooled in the 
study of black and white only. Golf suits, 
hose, stocks and vivid suitings were seized 
with avidity, and we became a nation of 
loudly dressed people. Experience with the 
new mode taught men that taste was neces- 
sary, and the result was a return to more 
quiet tones on the part of the well-bred. 
These quiet tones were simply tasteful com- 
binations, and the masses found it impossible 
toape the dress of the gentleman. For once 
we had arrived at a scheme which made the 
dress of the classes distinct from that of the 
masses. Cheap stuffs would not hold their 
color; cravats in certain shades possessed 
quality that could not be imitated success- 
fully, owing to the cost ; patterns were con- 
fused, and it was only by paying good prices 
that we could obtain cravatings or suitings 
that were as distinctly good in color scheme 
as they were in make and material. This 
condition exists to-day, and we appreciate 
how strong it is. It means that the man of 
means and of refinement can, by following 
the mode, dress as it will be impossible for 
his clerks or his servants to dress. 

It is in the variety as well as it is in the 
quality of dress that one must depend upon 
for success to-day. It is so evident that cheap- 
ness cannot misplace quality ; rhat I feel that 
the mode as it is to-day will enjoy a long 
reign. Itwilllast as long as quality is able 
to maintain exclus veness of pattern and effect. 


The Oneita uhion undergarments for men, 
women and children undoubtedly fill more 
of the requirements of perfection in under- 
wear than any other style of undergarment on 
the market. 

Write to Wm. Iselin & Co., 1 Greene St., 
N. Y., and they will send you a handsome 
litle illustrated booklet, giving the reasons 
why this underwear has been so wonderfully 
successful, and other interesting details re- 
garding it. 








THE WALLACE COMPANY, 
Fifth Ave., Bet. 26 and 27 Sts. 


“ SUGGESTIONS” 


We issue this little booklet entitled 
Suggestions, containing an com- 
prebensive list of small articles 
in Sterling Silver ranging from 
75¢. to $10.00, especially suitable 
for card prizes, bowling prizes, 
dance favors, birthday remem- 
brances, etc Mailed upon re- 
ceipt of visiting card. ::::::: 
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STANDARD 
§SPAPERS& 


For INVITATION AND FINE CORRES- 
PONDENCE. 
Pure Fibre, 
Delicate Surface, 
Perfect Writing Quality. 


Wuitinc Paper Company, 


150 DUANE STREET, NEw YORK. 
MiLLs—HOLYOKE, MASs. 
































al wetier Cocktail at home than is 
served over any bar in the worla 


THE CLUB= | 


COCKTAILS; 


MANHATTAN, MARTINI, 
WHISKEY, HOLLAND GIN, 
TOM GIN, VERMOUTH and YORK 


Thousands have discarded the idea of try- 
ing to make their own cocktails, having 
become convinced that they cannot equal 
the **Club”’’ brand. Méillions will when 
they have simply given them a fair trial. 
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TheseCocktails are made of absolutely pure 
and well matured liquors and the mixing 
equal to the best cocktails served over any ¢ | 
barin the world The proporgions being ac- 
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curate, they will always be found uniform. 


AVOID IMITATIONS 


Sold by Dealer» generally, and on the Dining | 
and Buftet Cars of the principal railroads. 
G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Sole Props. 
39 Broadway, N. Y. Hartford, Conn. § | 
20 Picadilly, W. London, Eng. | 
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CHARLES B. PERVEAR, Agent. 
FASHIONABLE dressmakers will advise their patrons to use not less than 15 
inches Hair Cloth for Fall and Winter Skirts and Underskirts and for a safety-guard 


in RICYCLE SKIRTS. 
Ask for Our Make. 
See Our Trade-Mark— 
Take no other. 


y Xo Constabl, es 
LACES. 


Bruge, Duchesse, and Beaded Laces, 
Lace Robes and Flouncings, 
Real Lace Berthes, Collars, and Jackets. 


BRIDAL VEILS. 
Lace and Embroidered Handkerchiefs. 


Sdeoadway KG 9th Oteeet. | 


NEW YORK 
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bone part of 
the turkey feather. 
If you use bone 
it must be either the 
genuine whalebone or 


Warren’s 
Featherbone— 


the only animal substitute 
for the animal whalebone. 
That’s why it doesn’t break, 
melt or twist out of shape. 
It’s in its natural element 
when worn. 

Waist and Skirt Boning; taught 

free at 
go7 Broadway, New York 
706 Marshall Field Annex Bldg. . Chicago 


7 Temple Place, corner Tremont, Boston 
28 South 8th Street, Philadelphia 


Warren Featherbone Co. 
Three Oaks, [lich. 
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- AMERICAN HAIR CLOTH COMPANY, 


PAWTUCKET, R. I., 


Largest Manufacturers in the World of 
HERRING-BONE and FRENCH 


HAIR CLOTH. 


‘¢The Survival of the fittest !’’ 
For GENERAL Use and Bicycle SKIRTS. 


STYLES—Herring-bone, r1o/3, 16/3, 10/4. 
French, 146/3, 200/3, 20623. 
French Imperial, 206%. 
Grey, Black or White. 
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“Oh My! Oh My! 
What do I Spy?” 


Whitman’s 


CHOCOLATES AND CONFECTIONS 


attract everybody—make those eat sweets 
who never ate before, while connoisseurs 
and candy-wise people want no others. 
Sola everywhere. Ask for them. 
WHITMAN'S INSTANTANEOUS CHOCO- 
LATE is perfect in flavor and quality, delicious 
and healthful. Made instantly with boiling water. 
STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON. 
1316 Chestnut St., - - Philadelphia 
— 
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Go Where They Keep It 


When you want the BRST, 
To be sure the 


It’s an Easy Way to Tell the Genuine 





is 
| Perfection in Skirt Binding. 


If your dealer will not supply you we will. 


Samples showing labels and materials mailed free. 


a 





Pat. Apr. 25, 1893 


ELASTIC RIBBED 
Union Suits 


are complete under 
garments covering the 
entire body like an ac- 
ditional skin. Per 
fectly elastic, 4tting 
like a glove, but softly 
and without pressure. 
No buttons down the 
front. Madefor Men, 
Women and Young 
People. Most con- 
venient to put on and 
off, being entered at 
the top and drawn on 
like trousers. With 
no other kind of un- 
derwear can ladies ob- 
tain such perfect fit 
for dresses or wear 
comfortably so small a 
corset. 





y/ 


La.a.2. a. 


Send for Illustrated Bookiet B.B. 


Oneita Knitting Mills 


OFFICE : 
No. 1 Greene St., New York 
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PROGRESSIVE 


DURING the half century of 
their existence 


...singer Sewing Machines... 


have been steadily improved in manufacture, 
kept constantly up to date and abreast with 
Time; always attaining higher excellence in 
design, construction and artistic finish. 


Compare these machines with any other; 


investigate the experience of their users. 
You will find them the best in every point. 
The best is always cheapest in the end. 
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S. H. & M. Co., P. O. Box 699, N. Y. City. 
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SCRIBNER 


MAGAZINE 





The October Number 


(With an October Cover in 9 colors by Gorguet, the French Artist) 


THE WRECK OF GREECE 
—Henry Norman, the well- 
known special correspondent who 
was in confidential relations with 
the King of Greece during the 
late struggle, now relates for the 
first time certain talks he had with 
him, showing what was going on 
behind the scenes, and why Greece 
acted as she did. He shows just 
what is her condition to-day and 
her hope for the future. (The 
twenty-two illustrations are after 
photographs taken by the author.) 


THE COLLEGE GRADU- 
ATE WHO BECAME A 
DAY LABORER in order to 
learn the truth about the working- 
man—Mr. Walter A. Wyckoff— 
tells in “ The Workers” of his ex- 
perience as a porter in a summer 
hotel, where he worked 15 hours a 
day and had some peculiar duties to 
perform. (Illustrated by Potthast.) 


WHAT IS BEHIND THE 
NEW JOURNALISM is shown 
in “The Business of a News- 
paper,” by J. Lincoln Steffens, a 
newspaper man. This is the first 
article on newspapers from the 
business point of view, and some 
very astonishing facts are shown. 
(The 15 drawings by W. R. Leigh 
depict the complicated problem of 
distribution—from press to reader.) 


“THE LIFE OF A COL- 
LEGE PROFESSOR—is it a 
contented one?” is considered in 
a humorous yet serious essay by 
Bliss Perry, (author of Salem Kit- 
tredge, etc., as well as a professor.) 


“ITS WOMAN CLUBABLE?” 
is discussed by Helen Watterson 
Moody in Women’s Clubs, the 
2nd of her “The Unquiet Sex” 
papers. (The first was “ The 
Woman Collegian.’’) 
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GOLF PICTURES (six full-page drawings) —- - - 


A. B. FROST 


“THE MAN WITH THE BACON RIND” (army story) - Ww. H. SHELTON 


A NEWLY DISCOVERED VENUS - 


- - PROF. ALLAN MARQUAND 


“ THE FRIGATE GHOST ” (a ballad of “ Old Ironsides ”’) HELEN GRAY CONE 


“ THE DURKET SPERRET ” 
CECILIA BEAUX, the artist - 
*“ BECKY SHARP ” (frontispiece) 


- - SARAH BARNWELL ELLIOTT 


WILLIAM WALTON 


BERNARD PARTRIDGE 
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CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS, 


NEW YORK 





Charles Scribner’s Sons 


Have Just Published : 


CATHERINE SCHUYLER 


By Mary Gay Humpurers. (Women of Colonial 
and Revolutionary Times.) With Photogravure 
Portrait, 12mo., $1.25. (Fifth Volume Com- 
pleting the Series.) 

Miss Humphreys, 1n this interesting biography of the wife 
of Major-General Philip Schuyler, presents many entertain- 
ing pictures of life in Albany, inthe old Hudson River Manor 
Houses, and in New York City a hundred years or more ago. 


Previous volumes, each 12mo., $17.25. 


MARGARET WINTHROP ( Wife of Gov- 
ernor John Winthrop, of Massachusetts ). 

By Auice Morse Earce, author of ‘* Customs and 
Fashions in Old New England,”’ etc., etc. 
With Facsimile Reproduction. 

** These pages give a modest but vivid account of the home 


life and personal character of a sturdy, God-fearing, heroic 
race.” —London Speaker. 


DOROTHY PAYNE MADISON (Wife of 
James Madison). 
By Mavup Wirper Goopwin, author of ‘* The 
Colonial Cavalier.” With Portrait. 

** Miss Goodwin’s Memoir will not fail to find sympathetic 
readers on this side of the Atlantic, for it depicts in a simple 
yet graphic style a very attractive personality, while it 
abounds in quaint and pleasing traits of bygone life and man- 
ners in the United States.’’— London Daily News. 


ELIZA PINCKNEY (Wife of Chief Justice 
Pinckney). 
By Harriott Horry Ravener. With a facsimile. 


“*Wedo not wonder at her descendant’s admiration for 
this distant grandmother, whose life she has so ably set be- 
fore us.”’— Manchester Guardian. 


MERCY OTIS WARREN (Sister of James 
Otis ). 

By Atice Brown, author of ‘‘ Meadow Grass : 

Tales of New England Life.” With Portrait. 

“ But the beauty of her life has not departed, and she is 


remembered now by her genius for making friends, her skill 
in portraying them, and the sense and sensibility which runs 


— her letters and which ruled her lite.’"—London 

Speaker, 

MARTHA WASHINGTON (Wife of George 
Washington). 


By Anne HociincswortH WuartTon, author of 
** Colonial Days and Dames.” With Portrait. 

“The book is admirably and entertainingly written and 

the pictures that the author gives of these gatherings of a cen- 


tury ago are extremely interesting to the reader of today."’"— 
Boston Times, 


The set, 6 volumes in a box, $7.50. 
eS 
IN PRESS 


LIFE’S COMEDY 
By Various Artists 


Seconp Series. Containing nearly 150 drawings 
from Life. 4to., $1.50. 

By far the greatest proportion of the really funny things 
published find their way into Life,and the present volume 
represents the treasure trove obtained by careful selection 
from that periodical. Gibson, Wenzell, Van Schaick, 
Blashfield. Sullivant, Mayer—examples of all the best work 
are to be found here, and the heavy-coated paper and general 
artistic appearance of the book make it one which everybody 
will wish to have on the study table. 

Already published: Life’s Comedy. First 
Series. 4to., $1.50. 


HOUSE DECORATION 


Including the Architectural Treatment of 
Interiors. ri Ogden Codman, 
Jr., and Edith Wharton 
With many illustrations. Small 4to. In Press. 


The present volume is designed to bring for choice before 
those who have preferences the best examples of good taste, 
drawn from the most characteristic models of various periods, 
and at the same time to guide those who wish to know what 
traditions and time have declared to be truly artistic in the 
interior construction and decoration of the house. 
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Charles Scribner’s Sons 
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